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INTRODUCTION 

Few  periods  in  American  history  are  so  re- 
plete with  problems,  contested  questions  and  dif- 
ficult adjustments  as  that  which  extends  from 
1841  to  1849.  The  period  may  fairly  be  said 
to  constitute  an  epoch  quite  distinct  from  the 
Jacksonian  era,  which  preceded  it,  and  the  ante- 
bellum period,  which  followed.  It  would  be  mis- 
leading to  state  that  this  epoch  presented  for 
solution  problems  altogether  novel.  The  prob- 
lems for  the  most  part  were  as  old  as  the  nation. 
It  was  the  method  which  was  new.  The  ques- 
tions which  dominated  the  foreign  policy  were 
mainly  those  of  boundary,  dating  from  the  first 
treaty  of  peace  with  England.  Three  boundary 
questions  were  settled  during  this  period:  the 
northeastern  and  northwestern  through  negotia- 
tion, the  southwestern  by  conquest. 

In  this  book  we  are  to  consider  the  question 
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of  expansion  in  one  direction,  the  southwestern, 
which  was  settled  by  conquest,  and  our  discus- 
sion is  confined  to  one  aspect  of  the  movement. 
The  annexation  of  Texas  was  not  only  an  in- 
teresting affair,  but  was  important  and  compli- 
cated and  critical.  It  involved  issues  and  con- 
sequences of  no  little  moment  in  our  politics.  It 
gave  us  an  area  greater  than  England  and 
France  together,  with  one  of  our  great  ports, 
and  it  also  paved  the  way  for  the  acquisition 
of  our  far  Southwest  with  an  area  greater  than 
all  the  Lousiana  Purchase  of  1803.  It  led,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  a  great  foreign  war,  and 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  it  extinguished  a  na- 
tion which  might  have  become  a  strong  and  un- 
friendly rival  and  might  even  have  caused  the 
disruption  of  the  Union.  We  may  view  it  even 
in  relation  to  a  larger  field.  It  removed  what 
was  undoubtedly  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
certain  European  powers  to  interpose  in  the  af- 
fairs of  this  continent  and  to  embarrass  the  de- 
velopment of  our  own  nation.  Our  diplomats 
and  those  of  Mexico,  France  and  England  waged 
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a  long  and  intricate  struggle  with  all  their  skill 
and  determination  to  succeed.  Some  historians 
hold  that  the  crisis  brought  these  five  nations 
even  to  the  verge  of  war.  Such  an  episode  mer- 
its exhaustive  study,  especially  since  very  dif- 
ferent opinions  regarding  the  entire  movement 
still  prevail. 

The  greatest  differences  of  opinion  center 
around  the  relation  of  the  "Slavocracy,"  the 
American  government  through  the  national  au- 
thorities or  Andrew  Jackson  through  Houston 
to  the  colonization  of  Texas  and  the  revolt  of 
Texas  against  Mexico.  Our  discussion  is  lim- 
ited to  an  analysis  of  the  views  that  the  colo- 
nization of  Texas  and  the  revolution  were  the 
work  of  the  "Slavocracy"  or  Jackson  through 
Houston. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  best  biography 
is  not  written  during  the  life-time  of  the  sub- 
jects or  even  during  the  few  years  just  after 
their  activity.  We  are  too  apt  to  see  the  weak- 
nesses of  contemporaries  and  overlook  the  great 
qualities  and  we  are  too  likely  to  be  influenced 
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by  prejudices  which  seem  almost  inevitable  when 
we  regard  men  and  their  work  of  our  time.  Thus 
it  is  with  great  controversial  movements  of  his- 
tory. The  best  and  most  authoritative  books 
dealing  with  the  Annexation  of  Texas  are  just 
given  to  the  world  after  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  century.  In  order  that  we  may  make  this  more 
clear  let  us  show  that  all  the  earlier  writers  who 
lived  during  the  period  of  bitterness  of  the  slave 
power  on  one  hand  and  the  abolition  movement 
on  the  other  were  extremists  either  charging  the 
conspiracy  view  as  the  only  view,  or  denouncing 
it  as  too  ridiculous  for  even  any  consideration. 
N.  Doran  Maillard  in  his  book  "The  History 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas  from  the  Discovery 
of  the  Country  to  the  Present  Time;  and  the 
Cause  of  her  Separation  from  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  1841"  used  such  expressions  as  "their 
own  base  treason,"  "political  Juggler,  Andrew 
Jackson;"  "political  juggle,"  "unprincipled 
Texans  had  induced  President  Jackson  to  vio- 
late territory  of  Mexico,"  "perfidious  policy  and 
worse  than  Punic  faith  of  the  United   States 
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toward  Mexico,"  "a  blot  on  the  history  of  the 
United  States,"  etc. 

Edward  D.  Mansfield  in  his  book  "The  Mex- 
ican War;  A  History  of  Its  Origin,"  1848,  said, 
"We  have  felt  no  pleasure  in  tracing  the  causes 
which  led  to  this  war,  and  certainly  none  in  con- 
templating its  progress  and  looking  forward  to 
its  consequences." 

Dr.  William  E.  Channing,  noted  Boston 
clergyman  and  a  man  of  superior  intelligence, 
evidently  moved  by  an  intense  hatred  of  slavery, 
addressed  to  Clay  an  open  letter  which  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  in  not  only  this  country  but 
Mexico  and  Europe.  He  denounced  the  Texas 
revolt  as  positively  criminal.  He  also  said,  "Our 
Eagle  will  whet,  not  gorge,  his  appetite  on  his 
first  victim,  and  will  snuff  a  more  tempting 
quarry,  more  alluring  food,  in  every  new  region 
which  opens  southwest." 

Wm.  Jay,  abolitionist  and  son  of  John  Jay, 
the  jurist,  wrote  a  book  "A  Review  of  the  Causes 
and  Consequences  of  the  Mexican  War,"  1849, 
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which  bitterly  charged  the  attitude  of  the  nation 
to  the  influence  of  "conspirators." 

General  Grant,  President  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  James  Schou- 
ler,  Professor  Von  Hoist,  Goldwin  Smith, 
James  Ford  Rhodes,  David  A.  Wells,  all  held 
that  the  annexation  was  unjustifiable  because 
of  the  activity  of  the  "slaveocracy." 

John  Quincy  Adams  wrote  in  his  diary  "The 
annexation  of  Texas  to  this  Union  is  the  first 
step  to  the  conquest  of  all  Mexico,  of  the  West 
Indies,  of  a  maritime,  colonizing,  slave-tainted 
monarchy,  and  of  extinguished  freedom." 

Von  Hoist  in  his  "Constitutional  and  Political 
History  of  the  United  States,"  1881,  used  the 
expression  "the  sin  against  the  political  Holy 
Spirit." 

President  Grant  said  in  his  Memoirs  (1885), 
"The  occupation,  separation  and  annexation 
were,  from  the  inception  of  the  movement  to  its 
final  consummation,  a  conspiracy  to  acquire  ter- 
ritory out  of  which  slave  states  might  be  formed 
for  the  American  Union." 
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David  A.  Wells  in  "A  Study  of  Mexico," 
1887,  said,  "For  this  war  the  judgment  of  im- 
partial history  will  undoubtedly  be  that  there 
was  no  justification  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States." 

James  Schouler,  Whig,  in  his  "History  of  the 
United  States,"  1889,  used  such  phrases  as 
"harpies  of  the  United  States,"  or  "Polk's  fero- 
cious war  message  with  its  howling  catalogue  of 
grievances." 

Goldwin  Smith  in  his  "United  States 
Political  History,"  1893,  says,  "The  quarrel  with 
Mexico  which  formed  so  striking  an  illustration 
as  history  can  furnish  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  and  which  no  American 
historian  of  character  mentions  without  pain." 

James  Ford  Rhodes  in  his  "United  States," 
1900,  said,  "Sir  Charles  Lyell,  eminent  British 
scientist,  met  no  one  in  society  who  approved 
of  the  war." 

On  the  other  hand  George  Bancroft,  Senator 
John  M.  Niles  of  Connecticut  and  others  of  the 
North  held  views  more  in  accord  with  views  of 
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such  men  as  Professor  Justin  Harvey  Smith 
of  Dartmouth;  Professor  George  Pierce  Garri- 
son, University  of  Texas ;  Professor  Robert  Mc- 
Nutt  McElroy,  Princeton;  Professor  Jesse  S. 
Reeves  of  Michigan  University;  Professor  Eph- 
raim  Douglass  Adam,  Stanford  University: 
Charles  H.  Owen,  author  of  "The  Justice  of 
the  Mexican  War;"  Professor  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart  of  Harvard,  and  scores  of  other  equally 
prominent  historians. 

It  was  George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  who 
persuaded  the  Massachusetts  Democratic  Con- 
vention to  pronounce  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas ;  and  it  was  his  order  as  Secretary  of  War 
that  sent  Taylor  to  the  frontier  of  Mexico,  as 
near  to  the  Rio  Grande  as  practicable. 

Senator  Niles  said,  "We  stand  well  in  relation 
to  this  war  before  the  world  and  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  impartial  judgment  of  poster- 
ity. It  was  just  in  its  commencement,  it  has 
been  prosecuted  with  signal  success,  and  it  now 
only  remains  that  we  bring  it  to  its  close  in  a 
manner    equally    consistent    with    our   national 
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rights  and  honor,  and  a  just  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity." 

Professor  Smith  whose  book  "The  Annexa- 
tion of  Texas,"  1911,  is  considered  today  to  be 
the  most  fair  and  most  exhaustive  of  all  the 
works'  on  the  subject  says,  "The  charge  of  in- 
stigation, however,  is  entirely  without  support." 
Again  he  said,  "The  hypothesis  that  our  national 
authorities  fomented  the  Texan  revolt  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  superfluous." 

Professor  Garrison,  considered  one  of  the  lead- 
ing authorities  on  the  subject,  who  wrote  "Texas 
—A  Contest  of  Civilization,"  1903,  and  "West- 
ward Extension,"  Vol.  VII,  1906,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nation  Series,  edited  by  Professor  Albert 
Eushnell  Hart  of  Harvard,  says,  "A  still  greater 
error  has  been  committed  by  some  in  accepting 
the  view  that  the  colonization  of  Texas  and  the 
revolution  was  the  work  of  the  'slavocracy.' 
Naturally  enough,  the  movement  resulted  in  a 
wide  extension  of  the  slave-holding  area;  but  the 
idea  that  it  was  consciously  inaugurated  and  car- 
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ried  out  with  that  object  in  view  is  too  palpably 
mistaken  to  be  worth  discussion." 

Professor  Hart  says  in  "Natural  Ideas  His- 
torically Traced,"  1907,  "The  Annexation  of 
Texas  was  logical  and  delayed  only  by  the  ac- 
cidental connection  with  slavery." 

Professor  McElroy  in  "The  Winning  of  the 
Far  West,"  1914,  says,  "As  the  history  of  na- 
tions runs,  moreover,  our  record  of  expansion 
is  one  singularly  free  from  violence  and  fraud; 
and  this  volume  will  have  failed  of  its  mission 
if  it  does  not  show  that  the  winning  of  the  Far 
West  is  an  achievement  in  which  every  citizen 
of  the  Republic  may  feel  an  honest  pride." 

Professor  Reeves  in  "American  Diplomacy 
under  Tyler  and  Polk,"  1907,  says,  "That  this 
southwestern  expansion  was  an  extension  of  the 
slave-area  does  not  thereby  mark  it  as  different 
in  principle  from  expansion  in  other  directions. 
This  proposition  is  not  made  blindly  and  with- 
out reference  to  the  economic  principle  that  the 
system  of  slavery  was  extensive  and  not  inten- 
sive in  its  methods,  and  that  the  perpetuation 
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of  slavery  required  frequent  and  constant  addi- 
tions to  the  slave  area.  Doubtless  this  principle 
of  the  expansive  necessities  of  slavery  has  had 
adequate  treatment.  It  is  submitted,  however, 
that  instead  of  slavery's  assisting  in  the  expan- 
sion of  national  territory  it  delayed  it  and  almost 
defeated  it." 

We  have  gone  to  some  length  to  show  that 
while  the  writers  of  the  earlier  period  were  either 
extreme  defenders  of  slavery  and  slave  exten- 
sion, or  abolitionists  arguing  the  conspiracy  the- 
ory, or  northern  men  still  guided  by  their  sec- 
tional views,  that  the  later  writers  are  quite 
agreed  that  both  extremes  were  indefensible.  In 
taking  up  the  evidence,  then,  in  relation  to  the 
charge  that  the  "slavocracy"  was  behind  the  colo- 
nization of  Texas  and  that  the  governmental 
authorities  instigated  the  revolt,  we  must,  no 
matter  what  our  conclusion,  conflict  with  writers 
of  established  reputation. 

In  reading  the  volumes  and  various  diplo- 
matic correspondence  and  articles  listed  in  the 
bibliography  we  have  tried  to  distinguish  actual 
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evidence  from  opinion,  assumption  or  mistaken 
a  priori  probabilities.  Perhaps  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  work  was  taken  up  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  difference  between  the  extrem- 
ists who  have  written  on  the  subject  and  with- 
out any  personal  prejudice.  We  have  become 
convinced  that  the  rapid  summarizing  of  his- 
torical settings  for  the  main  subjects  has  led  to 
confusion  and  unwarranted  conclusions.  We 
must  judge  how  well  the  historian  has  weighed 
opposing  opinion  and  evidence  and  how  far  he 
has  been  biased  by  some  certain  school  of  re- 
search, or  influenced  by  the  numbers  and  vehem- 
ence of  its  supporters.  Where  they  have  simply 
quoted  partisans  for  authorities  or  indulged  in 
inference,  innuendo,  or  slandered  dignitaries 
without  any  citation  of  detailed  evidence,  we  have 
avoided  their  conclusions  and  turned  in  search 
of  more  reliable  material.  Furthermore,  we  have 
tried  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  the  burden  of 
proof  belongs  to  those  who  charge  that  the  peo- 
ple have  not  evinced  sufficient  discrimination  in 
their  estimate  of  public  characters  and  have  thus 
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elected  convicted  and  unmitigated  scamps  to  high 
office.  Unless  we  have  found  evidence  to  the 
contrary  we  have  assumed  that  there  was  deco- 
rum and  decency  in  at  least  the  public  conduct 
of  those  high  in  authority  1841-1849.  Clearly, 
without  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  must  as- 
sume that  the  nation's  high  officials  surely  de- 
sired to  exhibit  successful  and  creditable  admin- 
istrations and  make  honorable  reputations.  Es- 
pecially in  foreign  relations  would  such  men  want 
to  be  free  from  ridieiile  and  falsity. 

In  taking  up  the  claims  that-  the  colonization 
of  Texas  .and  the  Texas  revolution  were  fo- 
mented ^"^/'Slayopr^cy^^tojadjci^tb  the  slave 
territory,  or  that  Andrew*  Jackson  engineered 
the  work  through  his  associate,  Sam  Houston, 
we  will  take  up  the  assertions  in  the  order  in 
which  we  have  named  them. 


The  Conquest 
Of  the  Southwest 

CHAPTER  I 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  INVASIONS  AND 
PLOTS 

To  deal  effectively  with  the  claim  that  the 
colonization  of  Texas  and  the  Revolution  for 
Texan  independence  were  due  to  a  conspiracy 
of  the  "slavocracy"  we  must  go  back  and  take 
up  even  the  earlier  invasions.  No  one  seems  to 
know  when  the  Anglo-Americans  first  entered 
Texas.  Evidence  does  show  that  scattered  set- 
tlers were  in  the  eastern  part  of  Texas  even  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We 
find  no  record  of  entry  of  Anglo-Americans 
prior  to  the  expedition  of  Phillip  Nolan  which 
took  place  during  the  years  1799-1801.  Garri- 
son, the  only  writer  who  goes  into  any  detail 
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in  regard  to  these  early  expeditions,  says  that 
evidence  relative  to  Nolan  is  not  free  from  sus- 
picion and  that  we  therefore  do  not  know  with 
absolute  certainty.  Nolan  was  a  protege  of  Gen- 
eral James  Wilkinson,  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  United  States  Army,  and  Wilkinson  was 
ready  to  advance  any  movement  against  Mexico 
or  Louisiana.  Ellis  Bean,  one  of  Nolan's  men, 
claimed  that  Nolan  was  going  to  continue  his 
illicit  trade  with  the  Spanish  at  San  Antonio. 
The  Mexican  archives  have  some  pertinent  docu- 
ments giving  some  information.  In  1797  Nolan 
obtained  a  passport  from  the  Governor  of  Louis- 
iana to  go  to  Texas  to  buy  horses  for  a  Louisiana 
regiment.  He  proceeded  to  San  Antonio,  se- 
cured permission  from  General  Commandant  de 
Nava  at  Chihuahua,  bought  thirteen  hundred 
and  started  back  to  Louisiana.  However,  in 
1799  a  new  governor  of  Louisiana  sent  a  letter 
through  the  hands  of  the  viceroy  to  de  Nava 
suggesting  that  foreigners  entering  the  Spanish 
dominions  be  arrested  because  he  had  understood 
that  some  Americans  meant  to  come  in  to  cul- 
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tivate  relations  with  the  Indians  and  stir  up  a 
revolution.  He  asked  that  Nolan  be  closely 
watched.  Later  during  the  same  year  the  same 
governor  sent  de  Nava  an  official  letter  recom- 
mending that  no  American  be  allowed  to  exam- 
ine the  country  and  stated  that  Nolan  was  a 
dangerous  man  and  a  sacreligious  hypocrite  who 
had  deceived  the  previous  governor  to  get  a  pass- 
port. This  letter  went  on  to  say  that  General 
Wilkinson  had  commissioned  Nolan  to  make 
maps  of  the  country  and  to  persuade  the  friendly 
Indians  to  rebel  against  the  Spanish  and  urged 
de  Nava  to  secure  Nolan  and  finally  make  way 
with  him  in  case  he  should  ever  return.  In  the 
next  October  a  Spanish  official  in  Louisiana 
claimed  to  have  information  that  Nolan  was  or- 
ganizing thirty  or  forty  men  to  enter  Texas  un- 
der the  pretext  of  hunting  wild  horses  and  that 
a  protest  had  been  sent  to  the  authorities  at 
Natchez.  In  December  the  same  official  sent  a 
voluntary  statement  made  to  him  by  a  man 
named  Richards  who  had  deserted  Nolan  on 
learning  his  purpose.    Richards  is  purported  to 
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have  said  that  Nolan  had  explained  to  Richards 
his  plan  to  build  a  fort  near  the  settlements  of 
the  Caddo  Indians,  and  from  that  base  to  ex- 
plore the  country,  hunt  for  mines  and  then  re- 
turn to  Kentucky  where  he  would  be  joined  by 
many  others  and  finally  be  authorized  to  conquer 
Texas.  Garrison  thinks  that,  putting  all  the 
facts  together,  Nolan  had  some  such  purpose 
as  Richards'  story  indicated.  Nolan  was  killed 
and  the  band  captured  by  the  Spanish. 

No  other  expedition  penetrated  Texas  for  a 
dozen  years.  During  this  period  the  Spanish 
were  much  excited  over  the  reports  of  the  com- 
ing of  Burr  (1806).  What  is  known  of  this 
contemplated  Burr  expedition?  After  Burr  had 
been  defeated  in  his  campaign  for  the  governor- 
ship of  New  York  he  had  shot  Hamilton  in  the 
duel,  because  the  success  of  Lewis,  Burr's  oppo- 
nent in  the  campaign,  was  attributed  by  him  to 
the  never  ending  meddling  of  Hamilton.  He 
was  indicted  for  murder  on  August  2,  1804,  by 
the  coroner's  jury  of  New  York.  Burr,  having 
fled  to  Philadelphia,  learned  that  the  grand  jury 
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had  told  the  District  Attorney  to  prosecute  him 
and  determined  to  flee  once  more.  He  then  took 
the  next  step  which  was  to  consign  his  name  to 
everlasting  infamy.  Anthony  Merry,  the  Brit- 
ish minister,  was  in  Philadelphia  resting  after 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  Washington. 
Burr  selected  Colonel  Charles  Williamson  as  go- 
between  and  through  him  proposed,  by  Eng- 
land's help,  to  break  up  the  Union.  Two  days 
later  Merry  wrote  to  Lord  Harrowby,  "I  have 
just  received  an  offer  from  Mr.  Burr,  the  actual 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  (which  po- 
sition he  is  about  to  resign),  to  lend  his  assist- 
ance to  his  majesty's  government  in  any  man- 
ner in  which  they  may  think  fit  to  employ  him, 
particularly  in  endeavoring  to  effect  a  separa- 
tion of  the  western  part  of  the  United  States 
from  that  which  lies  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  mountains,  in  its  whole  extent.  His  propo- 
sition on  this  and  other  subjects  will  be  fully 
detailed  to  your  Lordship  by  Colonel  William- 
son, who  has  been  the  bearer  of  them  to  me  and 
who  will  embark  for  England  in  a  few  days." 
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To  carry  out  his  scheme,  Burr  saw  that  he 
must  identify  himself  with  western  men,  and 
remain  in  political  life,  becoming  the  represen- 
tative of  the  political  life  of  the  West.  James 
Wilkinson,  his  old  friend  and  fellow-conspirator, 
had  become  commander  of  the  thirty-five  hun- 
dred men  who  made  up  the  army  of  the  nation. 
Wilkinson  was  the  man  to  tell  Burr  how  to  take 
the  proper  steps  to  accomplish  his  desire.  Vari- 
ous prominent  western  men  were  introduced  to 
Burr.  A  plan  was  arranged,  Burr  was  to  quit 
the  East  and  to  live  henceforth  in  the  West. 
He  was  to  begin  anew  that  splendid  political 
career  which  had  ended  so  suddenly  in  the  East. 
He  was  to  go  to  Congress  as  representative  from 
some  western  state.  It  was  decided  that  he  be- 
come a  delegate  from  the  new  government  about 
to  be  organized  in  the  Territory  of  New  Or- 
leans. Mr.  Merry  was  assured  that  the  people 
of  Louisiana  were  determined  to  become  inde- 
pendent of  the  United  States  and  that  nothing 
deterred  them  but  the  lack  of  help  from  some 
foreign  power  and  the  lack  of  union  with  the 
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people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  This  union 
Burr  was  determined  to  effect.  On  March  29, 
1810,  Merry  wrote  Lord  Harrowby  asking  for 
a  fleet  to  block  the  Mississippi  and  a  loan  of  half 
a  million  dollars  to  arm  the  fighting  men. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  concerned  in  this  dis- 
cussion with  the  details  and  activities  of  Burr's 
project.  We  have  shown  that  the  plans  were 
made  and  English  aid  solicited.  Certain  obser- 
vations are  still  needed  before  we  proceed  to  take 
up  the  discussion  which  prompted  these  vari- 
ous Anglo-American  expeditions  and  proposed 
expeditions. 

First,  let  us  turn  to  the  western  people  and 
their  views.  Burr's  journey  was  a  continuous 
ovation.  His  stops  were  one  round  of  dinners 
and  receptions.  Andrew  Jackson  was  ardent  in 
admiration  of  him  and  after  entertaining  him, 
sent  him  down  the  Cumberland  in  a  fine  barge. 
Men  were  malcontents.  Many  were  convinced 
that  Spain  would  never  consent  to  the  sale  of 
Louisiana.  The  suppression  of  smuggling  and 
the  slave  trade  had  enraged  many.    Everywhere 
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Burr  heard  men  talk  that  the  parting  of  the 
territory  was  shameful  and  that  to  substitute 
the  English  for  the  French  was  tyrannical.  No 
justice,  men  said,  could  be  secured  with  Ameri- 
cans on  Bench  and  at  Bar.  Revolutionary 
schemes  prevailed  on  all  sides  and  adventurers 
were  ready  to  carry  them  out.  Burr  confided 
with  such  and  plans  were  made  to  combine  the 
plan  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union  with 
the  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  This  will 
explain  why  Daniel  Clark  wrote  General  Wil- 
kinson September  7,  1805,  that  alarming  rumors 
of  a  great  revolution  were  heard — that  Spain 
would  disappear  from  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  and 
that  the  states  and  territories  along  the  valleys 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  with  part  of 
Georgia  and  Carolina,  were  to  be  bribed  with 
the  plunder  of  the  conquered  colonies  of  Spain, 
to  separate  from  the  Union. 

Just  two  observations  in  this  connection  are 
to  be  discussed — the  further  attitude  of  General 
Wilkinson  for  reasons  which  will  appear  later, 
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and  Burr's  relations  with  Yruzo,   the   Spanish 
minister. 

That  Wilkinson  was  deep  in  the  plot  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Letters  which  he  wrote,  letters 
which  he  received,  his  whole  conduct  betray  him. 
Why,  then,  did  Burr  return  to  find  Wilkinson 
greatly  cooled?  Wilkinson  had  sent  Zebulon 
Pike,  apparently  to  explore  a  route  to  the 
sources  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red,  but  really 
to  Mexico.  He  also  tried  to  win  over  his  men 
by  telling  them  that  a  change  had  come  over  the 
politics  of  the  country,  that  the  Democrats  were 
trying  to  bring  anarchy  and  confusion ;  that  they 
were  plotting  to  seize  on  the  property  of  the 
Federalists  and  divide  it  among  themselves.  He 
hinted  that  a  military  empire  was  soon  to  be 
set  up  in  Louisiana  and  declared  that  a  great 
scheme  was  on  foot  that  would  make  their  for- 
tunes. He  received  no  encouragement  and  grew 
despondent.  Thus  Burr  found  him.  Burr  could 
not  stir  him.  When  Burr  denounced  the  gov- 
ernment as  imbecile  and  as  mouldering  to  pieces 
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and  ready  for  revolt,  he  replied  that  the  people 
were  bigoted  to  Jefferson  and  Democracy. 

When  Burr  returned  to  Philadelphia  he 
learned  that  much  of  his  scheme  was  public  prop- 
erty. The  Gazette  and  the  Aurora  had  simply 
published  what  was  being  talked  in  the  West. 
But  publicity  did  not  silence  Burr.  Failing  to 
secure  the  help  of  England,  he  turned  to  Spain. 
Jonathan  Dayton  was  sent  to  Yruzo.  Dayton 
told  of  Burr's  plan  to  split  the  Union,  to  form 
a  new  republic  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  to  in- 
vade Mexico,  and  even  that  armed  men  were 
to  go  to  Washington,  seize  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
seize  the  public  money  in  the  banks,  the  arsenal, 
the  navy  yard,  and  sail  in  the  naval  vessels  to 
New  Orleans.  In  this  connection  the  failure 
of  the  plan  does  not  concern  us. 

The  next  and  most  formidable  of  the  Anglo- 
American  invasions  was  the  Gutierrez-Magee 
expedition.  Gutierrez  was  a  Mexican  refugee 
and  Mag.ee  was  a  former  lieutenant  of  the 
United  States  army.    The  enterprise  was  a  fill- 
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blistering  expedition,  the  men  taking  advantage 
bf  a  period  of  disturbance  in  Spanish  America 
due  to  the  Napoleonic  occupation  of  Spain. 

Garrison,  a  southern  man  himself  and  opposed 
to  the  view  that  the  colonization  of  Texas  and 
the  revolution  were  inspired  by  the  "Slavocracy" 
or  the  government,  states  that  there  was  friction 
at  almost  every  point  of  contact  of  the  United 
States  and  Spanish  territory  and  that  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  and  the  whole  Southwest  were 
full  of  men  ready  for  any  desperate  undertak- 
ing hostile  to  Spain.  Many  were  especially  in- 
terested in  Texas  and  were  anxious  to  assist 
Mexico  in  striking  a  blow  for  independence. 

With  a  nucleus  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
men  Gutierrez  crossed  the  border  and  drove  the 
Spanish  from  Nacogdoches.  Before  leaving 
there  the  force  increased  to  five  hundred  and 
soon  after  to  over  eight  hundred.  By  the  time 
the  forces  met  the  garrison  at  La  Bahia  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  fifteen  hundred  men.  Be- 
fore the  march  to  Be  jar  began,  several  hundred 
additional  men  were  added.     After  taking  San 
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Antonio,  the  band  defeated  an  army  of  fifteen 
hundred  sent  against  them.  By  July  their  num- 
ber was  over  three  thousand,  including  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  Anglo-Americans.  They  were 
beaten  by  two  thousand  royalists  after  a  battle 
of  four  hours  during  which  the  Mexican  con- 
tingent left  the  Anglo-Americans  and  Indians 
to  fight  alone.  Only  ninety-three  Americans  re- 
turned. 

The  last  war-like  invasion  of  Texas  by  Anglo- 
Americans  was  led  by  James  Long,  a  merchant 
of  Natchez,  who  had  been  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  army,  and  had  married  a  niece 
of  General  Wilkinson.  Garrison  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  expedition  seems  to  have 
been  inspired  by  a  feeling  of  disappointment  at 
the  surrender  in  1819  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment of  its  claims  to  Texas.  The  promoters 
meant  to  confine  their  work  more  exclusively 
to  Texas.  Long  left  Natchez  in  June,  1819, 
with  seventy-five  men.  When  they  reached 
Nagadoches  the  force  had  increased  to  three 
hundred  men.     There  they  declared  Texas  to 
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be  an  independent  republic  after  organizing  a 
provisional  government  headed  by  a  council. 
The  new  republic  was  short  lived.  A  plan  to 
raise  revenue  and  attract  immigrants  by  dispos- 
ing of  the  public  lands  throws,  perhaps,  some 
light  on  their  motives. 

In  discussing  these  Anglo-American  invasions 
we  have  observed  that  General  James  Wilkinson 
was  actively  associated  with  the  leaders  of  three 
of  the  movements.  Nolan  was  Wilkinson's  pro- 
tege. Burr  was  Wilkinson's  close  associate  and 
Long  had  married  Wilkinson's  niece  and  had 
Wilkinson's  endorsement  and  co-operation.  It 
will  be  worth  while  to  stop  and  make  some  in- 
vestigation regarding  General  Wilkinson.  When 
eighteen  years  old  he  had  left  the  studying  of 
medicine  in  Philadelphia  to  join  Washington's 
army.  He  became  intimate  with  Benedict  Arnold 
and  Aaron  Burr.  After  receiving  a  captain's  com- 
mission he  joined  Arnold's  expedition  to  Canada, 
later  he  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  General 
Gates,  was  promoted  colonel,  and  later  deputy 
adjutant  general  of  the  Army  of  the  North- 
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em  Department.  In  the  Saratoga  campaign  he 
appropriated  as  his  own  the  information  of  the 
British  position  and  strength  which  had  been 
secured  by  Colonel  John  Hardin.  After  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne  he  was  commissioned  to 
bear  the  news  to  Congress,  carrying  with  him  the 
recommendation  of  Gates  that  he  be  appointed 
brigadier-general.  Congress  refused  him  the 
promotion,  but  a  few  weeks  later,  through  the 
help  of  Gates,  he  was  breveted  brigadier-general 
and  later  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  War.  He  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  Con- 
way Cabal  against  Washington.  His  indiscreet 
blabbing  in  this  connection  caused  a  break  with 
Gates  who  was  implicated.  The  Americana  says 
he  lost  his  brevet  rank  but  retained  his  colonelcy. 
Britannica  says  he  resigned  his  newly  acquired 
commission.  At  any  rate  he  was  no  longer  ac- 
tive until  1779  when  he  re-entered  the  service 
in  the  quarter-master  general's  office  and  was 
clothier-general  from  July,  1779,  to  March, 
1781. 

He  moved  to  Kentucky  in  1784  where  he  in- 
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trigued  with  the  Spanish  Government,  hoping  to 
form  a  separate  republic  of  the  Western  country 
and  be  under  the  protection  of  Spain.  He  was 
to  be  rewarded  by  the  exclusive  control  of  com- 
merce of  the  Mississippi  and  a  yearly  pension 
from  the  Spanish  Government.  The  plot  was 
to  be  consummated  at  the  convention  which  met 
in  1788  to  form  a  constitution.  Wilkinson's  in- 
fluence proved  insufficient  and  finally  the  plot, 
after  becoming  known  to  leaders,  fell  through. 
Wilkinson's  part,  however,  remained  a  secret 
and,  though  he  continued  to  receive  the  pension 
from  the  Spanish  Government  until  1800,  he 
applied  in  1791  for  a  position  in  the  army  and 
was  appointed  lieutenant- colonel.  He  served  in 
the  Indan  wars  of  the  West  and  was  prominent 
in  Anthony  Wayne's  campaign.  In  1792  he 
became  brigadier-general  and  in  1796  succeeded 
Wayne  in  the  command  of  the  army. 

We  have  discussed  the  activity  of  Wilkinson 
in  Burr's  scheme.  In  1806  he  saw  a  chance  to 
drive  a  double  bargain.  He  betrayed  Burr's 
scheme  to  the  President  and  then  also  demanded 
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a  reward  from  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  for  saving 
Mexico  to  Spain.  The  Britannica  also  states 
that  he  seems  to  have  tried  to  stir  up  both  In- 
dians and  Spaniards  to  prevent  the  survey  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  United  States  in  1797- 
1798  and  that  he  succeeded  in  delaying  Commis- 
sioner Andrew  Ellicott  for  several  months  in 
that  important  task.  Though  lack  of  sufficient 
evidence  at  the  time  prevented  convicting  Wil- 
kinson, his  reputation  was  much  damaged. 
Though  he  became  major-general  in  1813  and 
took  Mobile,  later  in  the  year  he  made  a  most 
miserable  fiasco  of  the  campaign  against  Mon- 
treal, and  finally  brought  his  military  career  to 
a  dishonorable  end.  He  died  in  Mexico  City 
from  the  effects  of  the  climate  and  opium  in 
1825.  Britannica  says  his  Memoirs  are  untrust- 
worthy and  to  be  used  with  caution.  McMaster 
says  these  three  volumes  of  Memoirs  are  "as  false 
as  any  yet  written  by  man." 

Enough  has  been  said  in  describing  the  early 
Anglo-American  invasions  and  the  character  of 
the  men  who  promoted  and  carried  them  on  to 
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make  one  feel  that  the  statements  that  "our  rec- 
ord of  expansion  has  been  one  singularly  free 
from  violence  and  fraud  and  an  achievement  in 
which  every  American  may  feel  an  honest  pride," 
are  statements  of  what  we  would  like  to  be  able 
to  say  instead  of  what  the  facts  warrant. 

But  what  of  the  activity  of  the  slave  inter- 
ests? Thus  far  no  evidence  of  any  "slavocracy" 
influencing  the  movements  has  been  seen.  Much 
could  be  said  in  regard  to  the  history  of  slavery 
and  the  growing  differences  because  of  sectional 
interests,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  various  states, 
the  struggle  between  the  foes  in  the  Confederate 
Congress  which  passed  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
the  compromise  in  the  Constitution  given  by  the 
Convention  of  1787,  but  not  so  much  is  known 
of  the  influence  of  slavery  propagandists  on  the 
southwestern  expansion.  Most  writers  make  no 
mention  of  slavery  in  this  connection  till  the  ap- 
plication of  Missouri  "suddenly"  brought  up  the 
question.  Jefferson  said  its  appearance  was  so 
sudden  that  it  startled  him  "like  a  fire-bell  in  the 
night."     Finding  such  abundance  of  material 
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on  the  growing  bitterness  of  views  and  such 
scarcity  of  material  of  the  relation  (or  the  lack 
of  relation  either)  of  slavery  to  the  expansion 
movement  and  believing  that  activities  of  social 
institutions  could  not  burst  out  suddenly  in  1819 
without  some  premeditated  thought  and  previous 
growth  in  plans  and  influence  and  power,  we 
started  a  search  for  something  beneath  the  sur- 
face. 

The  existence  of  slavery  and  extension  of  slav- 
ery in  the  vast  territory  purchased  from  France 
was  secured.  Even  before  1800  slave-holding 
had  been  introduced  there  by  the  French  and 
Spanish  immigrants.  Now  is  there  anything  in 
our  history  to  show  that  slave  men  felt  any  need 
or  desire  of  the  expansion  of  slave  territory  prior 
to  1819?  Oscar  P.  Austin  says  in  his  book  that 
as  soon  as  we  made  the  Louisiana  Purchase  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  great  area  be  free 
or  slave  territory  was  more  or  less  discussed  but 
that  it  did  not  come  up  for  settlement  when  the 
State  of  Louisiana  was  admitted,  since  slavery 
had  been  so  long  recognized  in  that  section. 
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Professor  Burgess  says  that  in  consequence 
of  this  vast  territorial  extension  of  slavery  the 
interest  of  the  more  northern  of  the  old  slave- 
holding  commonwealths  in  slavery  was,  during 
this  period,  greatly  re-enlivened.  Maryland  and 
Virginia  were  overstocked  with  slaves.  The 
opening  up  of  the  virgin  lands  of  the  Southwest 
to  the  immigration  of  masters  and  slaves  from 
the  older  commonwealths,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  foreign  slave  trade  now  made  the  Southwest 
an  excellent  market  for  the  surplus  slave  popu- 
lation. Burgess  says  that  slavery  recognized 
more  and  more  clearly  its  natural  relation  to  all 
these  questions  of  internal  policy  and  law,  and 
sought  more  and  more  determinedly  to  bring 
the  political  system  and  the  policies  of  the  nation 
into  accord  with  its  own  interests.  For  the  first 
three  or  four  years  after  the  War  of  1812  the 
tendency  did  not  appear  on  the  surface,  but  it 
was  surely  working  in  the  depths. 

Meanwhile  the  North  became  alarmed.  The 
Purchase  of  Louisiana  destroyed  what  was  then 
called  the   balance   of  power.     New   England 
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Federal  papers  clamored  for  a  separation  of  the 
states  and  encouraged  the  Federal  leaders  in 
Congress  to  deliberately  plan  disunion.  The 
North  feared  that  the  South  with  her  vast  and 
increasing  territory,  her  rich  soil  and  mild  cli- 
mate and  her  ruling  place  in  politics  would  be 
the  doom  of  New  England.  Out  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  would  be  made  new  slave  states. 
The  power  of  the  South  over  the  North  was  due 
to  slave  representation.  There  were  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  thousand  slaves  already. 
Three-fifths  were  represented  in  Congress  and 
three-fifths  divided  by  the  ratio  of  representa- 
tion gave  fifteen — fifteen  negro  representatives. 
That  was  more  than  New  Hampshire,  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island  had.  It  was  only  two  less 
than  Massachusetts  had.  It  had  been  repeat- 
edly found  that  the  South  by  those  fifteen  votes 
could  secure  legislation  hurtful  to  New  Eng- 
land and,  at  the  election  of  1801,  determined  the 
choice  of  the  President.  Now  the  South  would 
also  by  the  addition  of  slave  states  secure  con- 
trol of  the  Senate.    A  crisis  was  at  hand.     The 
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South  governed  the  country  by  a  system  of  slave 
representation.  The  North  determined  that  the 
constitution  must  be  amended.  The  provision 
giving  twenty  thousand  owners  of  fifty  thousand 
slaves  the  same  voice  in  an  election  as  fifty  thou- 
sand free  men  must  be  stricken  out,  they  de- 
clared, and  the  state  to  propose  this  amendment 
was  Massachusetts. 

The  Federalists  held  that  Louisiana  had  been 
purchased  to  keep  Virginia  in  power  and  en- 
able the  South  to  run  New  England.  To  keep 
the  Virginians  in  power  the  Senate  and  House 
must  be  Republican.  To  insure  the  Senate  al- 
ways being  Republican  there  must  always  be 
more  slave  states.  An  immense  wilderness  had 
therefore  been  purchased  and  was  already  being 
cut  up  into  embryo  slave  states.  To  hold  the 
House  more  slaves  were  needed  and  to  get  more 
slaves  South  Carolina  had  repealed  her  law,  had 
opened  Charleston  to  the  slave  trade,  and  slaves 
were  being  brought  from  Guinea  and  Spanish 
Indies.  So  Timothy  Pickering,  Roger  Gris- 
wold,  Uriah  Tracy,  William  Plumer,  and  later. 
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Aaron  Burr,  urged.  The  replies  from  the  Fed- 
eralist leaders  admitted  that  separation  was 
greatly  desirable  but  said  that  the  people  were 
not  ready  for  such  a  step.  Such  a  step  at  that 
time,  they  said,  could  only  end  in  failure.  The 
plotters  were  asked  to  wait  till  a  war  had  been 
provoked  by  England  and  France;  till  the  pro- 
posed amendment  had  been  rejected  by  New 
England  and  accepted  elsewhere ;  till  some  meas- 
ure severely  felt  and  clearly  chargeable  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  South,  had  roused  and  united 
the  people  of  New  England  against  the  admin- 
istration. Burr  had  been  nominated  for  the  gov- 
ernorship of  New  York.  After  February,  1801, 
when  he  had  consented  to  be  a  competitor  of 
Jefferson  for  the  presidency  he  had  become  an 
outcast  of  his  party.  He  was  attacked  on  all 
sides  and  turned  to  the  Federalists.  Many  Fed- 
eralists were  disposed  toward  Burr  but  Hamil- 
ton prevented  their  endorsing  him.  The  dis- 
contented Republicans  nominated  him.  Picker- 
ing and  his  friends  hailed  with  delight  the  nom- 
ination  of   Burr.      He   alone   could   break   the 
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Democratic  phalanx  and  then  there  would  be  a 
chance  to  secure  New  York  for  the  Northern 
Confederacy.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  support  of  the  Federalists  and  elect  him 
Governor. 

Once  Governor  of  New  York,  he  would  be 
set  free  from  Virginian  influence,  then  they 
would  open  their  plans  to  him,  offer  him  the 
leadership  of  the  party,  make  him  chief  of  the 
new  confederacy  and  so  add  New  York,  and 
perhaps  New  Jersey,  to  the  five  New  England 
States.  As  soon  as  Congress  adjourned  Pick- 
ering and  Griswold  hastened  to  New  York  to 
canvass  for  Burr.  Conferences  with  Rufus 
King,  Hamilton  and  Burr  were  held.  On  April 
27th,  four  days  after  the  election  but  before  the 
result  was  known,  a  great  dinner  was  given  to 
Christopher  Gore.  Three  toasts  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  the  company.  They  were,  "Vir- 
ginia Dominion — may  it  be  bounded  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  by  the  Delaware,"  "The  Federal  vir- 
tues are  obliged  to  swarm  from  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment— may  they  find  a  hive  in  the  North," 
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"Aaron's  Rod — may  it  blossom  in  New  York, 
and  may  Federalists  be  still  and  applaud  while 
the  greater  serpent  swallows  up  the  less." 

The  campaign  was  marked  by  savageness,  by 
vindietiveness,  by  scurrility  and  by  blood. 
Friends  ceased  to  speak.    Burr  was  defeated. 

The  rest  of  the  story  has  been  told.  Stung 
by  defeat  in  the  district,  Pickering  and  Griswold 
having  failed  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Anti- 
slave  people,  he  did  as  traitors  do  and  turned 
to  the  slavery  district.  This  detailed  history  of 
these  activities  of  Burr  and  the  reason  for  turn- 
ing to  the  Southwest  to  the  very  people  whom 
he  had  hated  is  not  submitted  as  evidence  that 
the  extension  of  slave  territory  was  his  motive. 
It  does  give  some  ground  for  considering  it  a 
possible  and  partial  motive,  but  hardly  as  the 
one  probable  motive,  to  say  nothing  of  not  being 
conclusive  proof. 


CHAPTER  II 

PEACEFUL  COLONIZATION 

In  the  same  year  as  Long's  invasion  came  the 
beginning  of  a  movement  for  the  peaceable  oc- 
cupation of  Texas.  We  have  purposely  first 
made  our  summaries  and  drawn  our  conclusions 
regarding  the  invasion  before  the  discussion  of 
the  attempts  at  peaceful  occupation  which  merit 
separate  treatment. 

Moses  Austin  was  a  native  of  Connecticut. 
He  became  a  Philadelphia  merchant  and  later 
moved  to  Richmond,  Va.  A  visit  to  the  West 
resulted  in  Austin  building  up  a  pioneer  set- 
tlement in  Missouri.  Of  course,  he  had  to  be- 
come a  Spanish  citizen  but  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase made  him  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
without  a  change  of  residence.  He  prospered 
but  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  St.  Louis  swept 
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away  his  fortune.  After  the  treaty  of  1819 
which  left  Texas  in  the  hands  of  Spain  and  gave 
validity  to  Spanish  grants  of  land,  he  proposed 
to  his  son  Stephen,  then  26  years  old,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  colony  in  Texas.  They  under- 
took the  task.  The  father  was  to  go  to  San  An- 
tonio to  open  the  way  for  the  colony  while  the 
son  should  go  to  New  Orleans  to  gather  immi- 
grants. Governor  Martinez  had  received  in- 
structions from  General  Commandant  Arre- 
dondo  to  keep  out  all  foreigners  and  especially 
Anglo-Americans.  Austin  was  ordered  to  leave 
the  province.  He  then  met  Baron  de  Bastrop, 
a  German  in  the  Spanish  service,  whom  he  had 
previously  known,  and  who  interposed  in  his  be- 
half. The  Governor  and  ayuntamiento  of  San 
Antonio  joined  in  approving  Austin's  petition 
to  the  authorities  of  the  Eastern  Internal  Prov- 
inces to  be  allowed  to  bring  three  hundred  set- 
tlers from  the  United  States  into  Texas.  Before 
the  answer  could  reach  San  Antonio,  Austin  left 
for  home.  He  died  the  following  summer  just 
after  learning  that  his  petition  had  been  granted. 
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Stephen  took  up  the  work  for  which  he  was 
well  fitted  both  by  nature  and  training.  He  en- 
tered Texas  with  a  dozen  men.  From  Governor 
Martinez  he  secured  rights  to  carry  out  his 
father's  contract.  Austin's  plan  was  to  give  each 
head  of  a  family  640  acres  for  himself  besides 
320  for  his  wife  and  160  for  each  child  and  80 
for  each  slave.  The  Governor  agreed  to  the 
plan  and  also  to  Austin's  plan  of  levying  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  per  acre  for  the  land  so  as  to 
create  a  fund  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  enter- 
prise and  to  remunerate  himself.  After  two 
parties  of  settlers  had  been  secured  Austin  had 
to  leave  the  colony  for  more  than  a  year.  When 
he  went  to  San  Antonio  in  March,  1882,  to  re- 
port to  the  Governor  he  learned  that  he  must  go 
to  Mexico  City  to  get  his  grant  confirmed  and 
receive  instructions  concerning  the  colony. 
Leaving  Josiah  H.  Bell  in  charge  of  the  colony, 
he  made  the  trip  of  1,200  miles.  That  was  the 
year  of  the  revolution  when  confusion  reigned. 
The  provisional  regency  that  ruled  referred  Aus- 
tin's case  to  Congress.     A  general  colonization 
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law  was  under  discussion  in  Congress  when  that 
body  was  superseded  by  a  legislative  committee 
selected  from  the  Congress  by  Emperor  Itur- 
bide.  This  committee  took  up  the  subject  and 
passed  a  general  colonization  law  in  January, 
1823.  Austin  had  hoped  to  have  his  colony  dealt 
with  by  special  legislation,  but  Congress  insisted 
on  a  general  law.  Austin  soon  secured  from 
the  deputy  minister  of  foreign  and  internal  af- 
fairs an  imperial  decree  confirming  his  grant. 
Then  Iturbide  was  driven  from  power  and  every- 
thing had  to  be  done  over  again.  Congress  sus- 
pended the  general  law,  but  passed  Austin's  case 
on  to  the  executive  triumvirate  and  the  grant 
was  again  confirmed.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
Austin  finally  gained  his  point  by  obtaining  his 
grant  by  special  act,  and  not  by  virtue  of  any 
general  law.  The  grant  approved  in  conformity 
with  the  law  first  denied  the  authority  of  Austin 
the  amounts  agreed  upon  with  Governor  Mar- 
tinez, and  then  proceeded  to  give  each  colonist 
what  averaged  more  than  double  that  amount. 
Now  let  us  take  up  some  of  the  provisions  of 
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the  grant.  The  colonists  were  to  furnish  evi- 
dence that  they  were  Roman  Catholics — or 
should  agree  to  become  such — and  that  they  were 
of  steady  habits.  Various  writers  show  that  there 
was  a  failure  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  this  pro- 
vision and  proceed  to  attack  Austin's  integrity. 
William  Jay  says  "The  permission  was  granted, 
as  is  said,  on  the  representation  of  Austin,  that 
Catholics  were  oppressed  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  settlers  to  be  in- 
troduced by  him,  should  be  of  the  oppressed  reli- 
gion." Professor  Burgess  says  "Moses  Austin 
went  to  Mexico,  and  representing  himself,  it  is 
said,  as  the  leader  of  a  company  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics who  had  suffered  persecution  in  the  United 
States  for  their  religions's  sake,  solicited  a  grant 
of  land  from  the  Catholic  Government  of  Mex- 
ico, and  permission  to  make  a  settlement  upon 
it."  Thus  neither  writer  gives  any  authority  for 
the  claim  that  Austin  represented  himself  to  be 
"the  leader  of  a  company  of  Roman  Catholics 
who  had  suffered  persecution  in  the  United 
States,  for  their  religion's  sake."    Professor  Gar- 
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rison  says  that  he  has  been  able  to  find  no  evi- 
dence to  support  the  charge. 

To  follow  the  history  of  the  colony  in  detail 
would  be  entirely  outside  the  scope  of  our  work. 
We  have  given  enough  to  now  take  up  the  charge 
that  the  slavery  interests  inspired  this  coloniza- 
tion of  Texas.  In  the  first  place  we  do  not  find 
ourselves  entirely  able  to  agree  with  Professor 
Smith  that  "the  need  of  getting  more  slave  ter- 
ritory was  not  generally  realized  when  the  col- 
onization of  that  region  began."  The  material 
we  have  already  given  makes  clear  that  the  need 
was  generally  recognized  previous  to  the  Anglo- 
American  invasions,  to  say  nothing  of  Austin's 
colonization  as  late  as  1820.  On  the  other  hand 
we  are  unable  to  show  that  slavery  did  prompt 
the  colonization  of  the  territory.  Those  who 
make  the  charge  put  certain  facts  together  and 
draw  sweeping  conclusions.  An  extension  of 
slave  area  was  needed  to  offset  the  western 
growth  of  the  free  north ;  southern  men  migrated 
to  Texas  taking  their  slaves  along;  when  Guer- 
rero decreed  aboiltion  they  protested;  after  be- 
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coming  strong  they  revolted;  they  were  helped 
by  slave  men  from  the  United  States ;  and  finally 
Texas  entered  the  Union  as  slave  territory. 
This  was  enough  for  able  men  to  build  a  chain 
of  hints  and  convince  those  inflamed  by  a  hatred 
of  human  bondage  but  does  not  convince  today. 
Now  we  try  to  distinguish  inference  and  innu- 
endo from  detailed  and  conclusive  evidence. 

What  can  be  said  against  the  charge?  In  the 
first  place,  Austin  was,  according  to  Garrison, 
opposed  to  slavery.  This  might  be  expected 
hy  his  antecedents.  He  did  not  concern  himself 
with  slavery  in  his  enterprise  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  Mexican  legislation  opposed  to  slav- 
ery was  unforeseen  when  the  colony  was  planned. 
When  it  came  up  he  opposed  it  only  because  he 
was  afraid  it  would  retard  the  growth  of  his 
settlements.  He  never  changed  his  early  views 
on  slavery  till  the  eve  of  the  revolution.  Nor 
were  all  the  leading  men  southern  or  slave  men. 
The  Austins,  as  we  have  said,  were  from  Con- 
necticut. President  Burnet  was  from  New  Jer- 
sey.   President  Jones  was  from  Massachusetts. 
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Deaf  Smith,  the  famous  scout,  was  from  New 
York.  Ashbel  Smith,  Minister  to  England  and 
France,  was  from  Connecticut.  Timothy  Pills- 
bury  and  David  S.  Kaufman,  afterward  Con- 
gressmen; Royal  T.  Wheeler,  Texas  Supreme 
Court;  E.  M.  Pease,  Governor;  and  others  were 
from  the  north. 

Professor  Smith  argues  that  the  poverty  and 
disorganized  condition  in  Texas  during  the  long 
term  of  years,  and  even  the  threatening  approach 
of  collapse,  are  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that 
an  organization  of  rich  and  farseeing  American 
planters  was  behind  it.  This  sounds  plausible 
but  does  not  prove  that  certain  slavery  leaders 
were  not  trying  by  political  methods  to  add 
Texas  to  the  slave  territory.  To  have  financed 
the  movement  would  have  necessitated  having 
the  support  of  the  slave  territory.  A  few  could 
not  have  done  it. 

Smith  also  argues  that  had  such  a  body  been 
at  work,  it  would  have  sent  leaders  to  preside 
over  the  interests  of  the  movement.  He  says 
the  "slavocracy"  would  not  have  selected  Burnet 
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of  New  Jersey  or  Lamar,  the  second  head  of 
the  nation,  who  was  not  a  strong  or  practical 
man,  or  Jones  who  followed  Houston  and  who 
was  from  Massachusetts.  Such  argument  is  not 
conclusive.  The  slavery  men  could  have  inspired 
the  colonization  without  being  able  to  dominate 
elections.  Secrecy  would  have  been  essential  to 
any  scheme  such  as  is  charged  and  secrecy  would 
not  have  been  possible  had  the  "slavocracy"  dom- 
inated all  Texas  activity.  Such  activity  as 
Smith  outlines  would  have  stirred  the  North  to 
far  greater  hostility  than  was  ever  manifested. 


CHAPTER  III 

MEXICAN  MISRULE 

Before  taking  up  the  charge  that  the  Texan 
revolution  was  caused  by  the  American  "slav- 
oeracy"  for  the  purpose  of  adding  slave  terri- 
tory to  the  United  States,  it  will  be  well  to  have 
a  brief  statement  of  the  main  facts  of  Mexican 
history.  The  outbreak  of  the  revolt  against 
Spain  took  place  in  1810.  In  September,  1821, 
Iturbide,  the  brilliant  leader  of  the  revolution- 
ary forces,  entered  the  capital  in  great  triumph. 
After  eight  months  of  political  wrangling,  he 
was  proclaimed  Emperor  by  some  of  his  troops. 
The  Constituent  Congress  was  in  session  at  the 
time  and  the  members  grudgingly  ratified  the 
usurpation  because  of  necessity.  Soon  Santa 
Anna,  a  military  officer  of  Vera  Cruz,  who  had 
fallen  out  with  Iturbide  and  understood  how 
much  hostility  there  was  against  the  Emperor, 
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revolted  in  favor  of  a  republican  system.  The 
insurrection  was  a  success  and  Iturbide  soon  left 
the  country.  In  October,  1824,  a  federal  con- 
stitution, based  largely  on  the  United  States 
Constitution,  was  proclaimed.  Victoria  was 
elected  President  under  this  organic  law  and 
served  his  term  without  interruption.  In  1829 
Pedraza  was  chosen  President,  but  a  revolution 
compelled  Congress  to  annul  the  election  and 
give  the  "Presidency"  to  a  popular  soldier,  Guer- 
rero. During  the  summer  of  1829  a  Spanish 
expedition  was  sent  to  Mexico  to  bring  the  coun- 
try back  to  her  allegiance.  The  force  landed 
on  the  coast  but  incompetence  and  treachery  and 
a  variety  of  other  causes  resulted  in  the  sur- 
render to  Santa  Anna,  the  Mexican  leader. 
Thus  Santa  Anna  became  a  popular  hero. 
Shortly  after  that,  Bustamente,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, organized  a  revolution.  Guerrero  took 
flight,  was  treacherously  captured  and  shot. 
Three  years  later  Santa  Anna  engineered  an  up- 
rising and  overthrew  Bustamente.  Of  course, 
the  victor  was  soon  after  "elected"  "President." 
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Santa  Anna  soon  proceeded  to  nullify  the  acts 
of  Congress,  forbade  the  body  to  assemble, 
changed  state  and  city  administrations  to  suit 
his  taste,  and  sanctioned  a  revolutionary  plan 
,that  pointed  to  him  as  the  one  source  of  author- 
ity. He  thus  became  practically  a  dictator,  and 
a  new  Congress,  elected  under  such  auspices, 
was  ready  to  step  at  his  command.  A  central- 
ized form  of  government  was  now  adopted  in 
place  of  the  federal  system,  and  the  state  leg- 
islatures were  replaced  by  Departmental  Coun- 
cils (Oct.,  1835). 

Spain  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
Mexico  April  28,  1836.  The  following  year 
Santa  Anna  was  defeated  and  captured  by  the 
Texans,  and  Bustamente  came  again  to  the  head 
of  affairs.  A  revolt  took  possession  of  the  cap- 
ital and  made  Bustamente  a  prisoner  but  this 
revolt  was  finally  quelled.  Santa  was  "on  deck" 
again  in  the  French  War  of  1838,  and  the  loss 
of  a  leg  made  him  once  more  the  idol  of  the 
nation.  In  1841  a  fresh  revolution  gave  him  a 
virtual  dictatorship.     Plans  provided,  however, 
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that  a  legal  constitution  was  to  be  drawn  up 
later  but  when  a  Congress  met  for  this  purpose 
it  was  forcibly  dissolved.  Early  in  1844  Santa 
Anna  exchanged  his  dictatorship  for  a  consti- 
tutional presidency,  but  in  December  having  at 
last  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  nation,  he  was 
overthrown  by  a  really  popular  outbreak  and 
Herrera  succeeded  him. 

Thus  during  these  years  high  official  action 
nullified  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  A  re- 
cital of  these  facts  is  really  essential  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  motives  prompting  the  Texas  revo- 
lution, yet  the  writers  who  charge  the  revolution 
purely  to  the  struggle  for  more  slave  territory 
ignore  all.  They  speak  of  "that  interesting  but 
unfortunate  country"  only  in  a  way  to  create 
sympathy  for  poor  Mexico.  Clearly  Mexico's 
government  was  conducted  in  a  manner  to  which 
no  American  could  possibly  have  felt  reconciled. 

Now  before  we  are  in  a  posistion  to  draw 
conclusions  properly  with  regard  to  the  motives 
prompting  the  revolution  we  must  take  up  the 
relations  between  Mexico,  the  nation  suffering 
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from  such  conditions  as  we  have  described,  and 
Texas.  We  regret  that  observation  compels  us 
to  say  that  writers  who  briefly  charge  the  revo- 
lution to  the  activity  of  slavery  men  to  extend 
slavery  put  little  or  no  stress  on  complications 
of  early  dates.  In  all  fairness  we  must  state 
whatever  there  is  to  be  said  bearing  on  the  prob- 
able motives  before  our  direct  discussion  on  slav- 
ery activity  to  extend  slave  territory  as  a  motive. 
In  1824,  when  the  Mexican  Federal  Consti- 
tution was  adopted,  Texas  did  not  have  enough 
population  to  stand  as  a  state  by  herself  and 
so  was  made  a  part  of  the  compound  state,  Coa- 
huila-Texas.  Smith  asserts  that  there  was  a 
distinct  intimation  that  later  she  was  to  be  given 
&  constitution  of  her  own.  In  the  Coahuila  part 
the  population  was  Mexican,  and  as  it  was  much 
larger  than  the  Anglo-American  population  in 
the  Texas  part,  the  government  was  practically 
in  the  hands  of  Mexican  officials.  (The  province 
became  a  commonwealth  in  1827  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment.)    All  the  states  of  the  confederation  were 
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termed  sovereign  and  independent,  but  this 
meant  no  more  than  that  they  were  provinces 
with  no  pretension  to  real  mutual  independence. 
When  the  federal  constitution  was  drawn  up  it 
was  necessary  to  assume  that  there  were  separate 
political  entities  to  combine,  for  otherwise  no 
confederation  could  have  been  formed. 

The  first  measure  of  the  Mexican  government 
that  aroused  general  opposition  among  the  An- 
glo-Americans in  Texas  was  Guerrero's  decree 
of  September  15,  1829,  abolishing  slavery 
throughout  Mexico.  The  measure  had  failed  to 
become  a  law  of  Congress  through  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  senate.  This  measure  effected  Texas 
alone  since  there  were  almost  no  slaves  other 
than  peons  in  Mexico.  Garrison  simply  makes 
the  statement  that  Tornel,  the  main  promoter 
of  Guerrero's  action,  wanted  to  check  immigra- 
tion from  the  United  States.  Negro  slavery 
had  existed  in  Mexico  prior  to  1829.  True,  it 
was  not  prevalent  for  peonage  was  more  profit- 
able. The  Indians  were  in  virtual  serfdom  and 
the  masters  did  not  have  to  care  for  them  in 
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sickness  and  old  age.  Peonage  in  Texas  was 
not  available.  We  have  observed  that  Austin 
and  others  carried  their  slaves  into  Texas  under 
the  specific  agreement  secured  by  Austin  from 
the  government.  Guerrero,  according  to  Smith, 
had  personal  motives  for  his  act.  He  was  a  scion 
of  the  common  people  and  thought  that  a  de- 
cree of  emancipation  would  please  the  common 
people.  It  would  win  glory  abroad  and  grat- 
ify his  own  liberal  instincts,  and  prevent  or 
greatly  discourage  the  immigration  of  Ameri- 
cans into  Texas.  Smith  also  says  that  he  felt 
somewhat  compromised  by  his  intimacy  with  the 
American  Minister,  and  thought  that  he  could 
thus  silence  the  tongue  of  calumny.  Thus  in 
1829  was  the  abolition  of  slavery  proclaimed. 
North  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  step  brought  bit- 
ter opposition.  Regardless  of  our  own  view  of 
slavery,  the  measure  entirely  broke  one  of  the 
conditions  which  had  drawn  the  Americans  to 
Texas.  The  colonists  had  already  begun  to  take 
steps  to  evade  the  provisions  against  slavery 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  constitution  of 
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Coahuila-Texas  by  making  contracts  with  slaves 
to  convert  them  into  peons.  Really  there  was 
little  necessity  for  such  caution  against  Guer- 
rero's law.  Mexico  was  too  weak  or  too  timid 
to  execute  the  measure.  While  Austin  would 
perhaps  have  felt  differenlty,  he  saw  that  the 
measure  if  enforced  would  bring  ruin  to  his 
work.  There  were  in  Texas  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand slaves  that  would  have  been  free  if  the 
decree  had  been  carried  into  execution.  Aus- 
tin's protest  secured  from  the  political  chief  of 
the  department  a  suspension  of  the  decree  un- 
til a  hearing  could  be  had  from  the  president. 
A  representation  dwelling  on  the  guarantees  un- 
der which  the  colonists  were  invited  to  enter  the 
state  was  sent  by  the  political  chief  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  to  be  passed  on  to  President 
Guerrero.  The  governor  added  a  plea  of  his 
own,  explaining  to  the  president  the  ill  effect 
the  decree  would  have  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
colonies.  The  remonstrance  was  favorably  re- 
ceived by  Guerrero.  He  was  having  plenty  of 
trouble  in  his  administrative  work  and  it  was  not 
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difficult  to  surrender  a  point  to  the  Liberal  pro- 
paganda and  avoid  meeting  additional  difficulty 
for  his  government.  In  response  to  the  requests 
of  the  political  chief  and  the  governor,  Guerrero 
issued  a  declaration  on  December  2,  1829,  that 
the  department  of  Texas  was  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  the  decree  of  September  15. 

The  next  cause  of  friction  was  the  decree  of 
April  6,  1830.  The  decree  contained  provisions 
for  the  use  of  certain  revenues  to  sustain  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Mexican  territory;  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  commissioners  to  establish  colonies 
of  Mexicans  and  of  other  nations  on  the  frontier 
states,  and  to  look  after  the  execution  of  the  laws 
concerning  those  colonies;  for  the  sending  of 
convicts  to  the  colonies  to  work  on  the  fortifica- 
tions, roads,  etc.,  with  the  privilege  of  becoming 
colonists  themselves  at  the  end  of  their  term; 
and  for  stopping  the  entry  of  foreigners  on  the 
northern  frontier  without  passports  from  Mex- 
ican agents,  the  introduction  of  slaves,  and  the 
settlements  of  colonists  from  countries  bound- 
ing Mexico  on  the  states  adjacent  to  the  line 
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of  division.  It  was  backed  by  a  definite  scheme 
for  its  enforcement.  A  regiment  of  cavalry  and 
two  battalions  of  infantry  with  General  Teran 
in  charge  was  sent  to  Texas  to  enforce  the  de- 
cree. More  than  a  dozen  military  posts  were 
established.  Issuance  of  land  titles  were  stopped 
in  all  the  colonies  except  Austin's,  De  Leon's 
and  De  Witt's.  Newly  arrived  immigrants  were 
ordered  out  of  the  country  and  those  on  their 
way  were  turned  back  at  the  frontier.  Thus 
the  presence  of  the  military  reminded  the  Tex- 
ans  that  the  freedom  that  had  hitherto  been  en- 
joyed was  now  to  be  permitted  no  longer.  Teran 
also  interfered  with  the  state's  administration  of 
colonial  affairs.  The  less  conservative  element 
among  the  colonists  became  incapable  of  further 
self-restraint. 

It  was  especially  unfortunate  that  John  Davis 
Bradburn,  a  Kentuckian  of  most  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  disposition,  who  had  gone  to  Mexico 
with  Mina  and  remained  in  that  country,  was 
left  by  Teran  in  command  at  Anahuac  at  the 
head  of  Galveston  Bay.    Bradburn  put  part  of 
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the  territory  under  martial  law  and  arrested 
many  prominent  men  for  alleged  insubordinate 
behavior  and  imprisoned  them  closely.  The  colo- 
nists rose  in  revolt  and  secured  the  removal  of 
Bradburn,  who  escaped  in  disguise  to  Louisiana. 
The  colonists  proceeded  to  declare  for  Santa 
Anna,  who  had,  in  January,  1832,  begun  a  strug- 
gle against  the  tyrannical  Bustamente  govern- 
ment, and  who  was  then  posing  as  the  special 
champion  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Mex- 
ico. Garrison  suggests  that  the  colonists  had 
been  desirous  of  an  excuse  to  make  to  the  Mex- 
ican authorities  for  the  rising  against  Bradburn. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  find  one  so  much  in  line 
with  their  own  motives  and  principles  as  to  be 
puzzling.  In  fact  we  are  not  sure  whether  they 
were  not  perfectly  sincere  in  their  scheme  to  de- 
clare in  favor  of  Santa  Anna. 

The  reports  of  the  rising  that  had  been  car- 
ried to  Mexico  had  led  to  the  belief  there  that 
the  Texans  were  seeking  to  transfer  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  United  States.  Colony  Majia,  who 
was  sent  with  a  large  force  to  stop  the  move- 
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ment,  was  a  Santa  Anna  man  and  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  the  Texans  were  loyal.  We  are  not 
able  to  find  material  to  show  that  the  Texans 
were  really  working  at  this  time  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  "slavoeracy"  being  behind  the  movement. 
Santa  Anna  was  not  known  then  in  his  true 
light.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  De  Witt's 
colonists  refused  to  declare  themselves  by  an  ex- 
pression for  Santa  Anna,  but  preferred  to  be 
considered  neutral  in  reference  to  the  quarrels 
of  the  national  parties,  would  indicate  that  all 
were  not  agreed  in  a  false  declaration  and  not 
engaged  in  a  unified  movement  to  revolt  against 
Mexico. 


CHAPTER  IV 

TEXAS  PROTESTS 

The  disturbances  of  1832  and  the  unsettled 
condition  of  colonial  affairs  led  to  the  call  of  a 
convention  of  the  people  of  Texas.  The  call 
was  issued  August  22,  1832,  by  Horatio  Chries- 
man  and  John  Austin.  Fifty  delegates  were 
present  when  the  convention  met  at  San  Felipe 
October  1st.  The  subjects  named  in  the  call  in 
response  to  which  the  body  had  assembled  were 
the  misrepresentation  of  the  Texans  as  seeking 
independence  of  Mexico,  and  the  depredations 
of  the  Indians.  When  John  Austin  called  the 
convention  to  order,  he  mentioned  only  the  first 
of  these  two  and  then  enumerated  in  addition 
the  eleven  articles  of  the  decree  of  April  6,  1830, 
which  was  the  provision  forbidding  immigration 
from  the  United  States,  the  land  matters  of  the 
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eastern  part  of  Austin's  colony,  and  the  tariff. 
Stephen  F.  Austin  was  elected  president  of  the 
convention.  All  these  subjects  were  discussed. 
Various  petitions  to  the  national  and  state  gov- 
ernments were  adopted.    These  were  as  follows: 

1.  One  for  the  free  introduction  for  three 
years  of  various  articles  needed  in  the  colo- 
nies. 

2.  One  disclaiming  in  very  positive  terms  any 
desire  for  independence  of  Mexico,  but 
protesting  energetically  against  the  elev- 
enth article  of  the  decree  of  April  6,  1830, 
and  earnestly  praying  for  its  repeal. 

3.  One  asking  for  a  separate  state  govern- 
ment for  Texas. 

4.  One  asking  for  a  grant  of  land  from  the 
state  to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  people 
of  Texas  for  use  in  promoting  education. 

5.  One  praying  the  state  to  issue  land  titles 
to  the  settlers  between  the  San  Jacinto 
and  the  Sabine  and  to  establish  new  ayun- 
tamientos  in  that  quarter. 
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The  convention  also  provided  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  custom-houses  whose  functions  had 
ceased  when  the  troops  left  Texas,  until  the  gen- 
eral government  could  take  charge  of  them 
again,  but  it  declined  to  interfere  with  the  sched- 
ule of  duties.  It  appointed  a  committee  of  safety 
and  correspondence  at  San  Felipe,  which  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  looking  after  colonial 
interests  in  general,  promoting  close  union 
among  the  colonists,  and  warning  them  of  the 
approach  of  danger.  This  committee  was  given 
power  to  call  a  convention  of  the  people  of  Texas 
whenever  it  thought  necessary,  and  it  had  sub- 
committees in  the  various  districts  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  convention  made  plans  for  a  gen- 
eral militia  organization,  and  elected  Wily  Mar- 
tin of  San  Felipe  brigadier-general.  Garrison 
sees  nothing  suspicious  in  these  plans.  He  says 
"The  meaning  of  all  this  is  plain.  The  colo- 
nists intended  to  discharge  their  obligations  to 
Mexico  in  the  most  loyal  spirit,  but  they  meant 
to  keep  on  the  outlook  for  any  encroachment, 
and  be  ready  to  assist  it  to  the  uttermost." 
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What  have  the  men  who  charge  the  revolu- 
tion to  the  determination  of  slavery  men  to  add 
slave  territory  to  the  United  States  to  say  about 
this  convention?  They  say  nothing  about  it. 
It  is  significant  that  Mansfield  and  Jay  and  the 
others  pass  over  so  many  things  vital  to  their 
charges.  Maillard  alone  makes  mention  of  this 
and  his  treatment  is  very  brief  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. In  all  fairness,  however,  we  are  going  to 
hear  what  he  has  to  say  before  drawing  our  con- 
clusions. 

"In  the  spring  of  1833,  the  war  party,  noth- 
ing daunted  by  the  presence  of  a  military  force, 
renewed  their  labors  under  a  new  mask,  and  in 
a  much  milder  tone.  Having  previously  laid 
down  their  plans,  and  organized  themselves  so 
as  to  carry  them  into  execution,  they  assumed 
the  title  of  a  'General  Convention,'  and  pro- 
ceeded to  call  a  meeting  of  its  self-elected  mem- 
bers at  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  a  small  town  on 
the  Brazos  River.  The  first  act  of  the  conven- 
tion was  to  prepare  a  petition  which  was  subse- 
quently dispatched  and  presented  to  the  general 
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congress  by  Colonel  Austin,  setting  forth  the 
many  disadvantages  Texas  labored  under  from 
being  annexed  to  the  State  of  Coahuila,  with 
a  plan  of  a  new  form  of  government  for  Texas, 
which  petitioners  prayed  to  have  established. 
The  petition  then  went  on  to  state: 

"  'That  Coahuila  and  Texas  were  totally  dis- 
similar in  soil,  climate  and  productions.' 

"  'That  the  representatives  of  the  former  were 
so  much  more  numerous  than  the  latter,  that  all 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  Texas  could  only 
be  the  effect  of  a  generous  courtesy.' 

"  'That  laws  happily  adapted  to  the  one  would, 
on  account  of  the  great  dissimilarity  in  their  in- 
terests, be  ruinous  to  the  other.' 

"  'That  Texas  was  in  continual  danger  from 
the  aggression  of  the  Indian  tribes,  without  any 
efficient  government  to  protect  her  in  such  cases.' 

"  'That  the  present  legislation  has  been  cal- 
culated to  exasperate  the  Indian  tribes,  by  with- 
holding their  rights;  whereas  by  doing  them  jus- 
tice, valuable  auxiliaries  might  be  gained,  in- 
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stead  of  deadly  enemies ;  which  would  be  the  pol- 
icy of  Texas.' 

"  'That  Texas  possessed  the  necessary  ele- 
ments (a  population  of  80,000  souls)  for  a  state 
government,  and  that,  for  her  attachment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  1824,  and  to  the  Re- 
public, the  petitioners  pledged  their  lives  and 
honours.' 

"The  receipt  of  this  petition  filled  the  Mexi- 
can government  with  suspicion.  In  the  first  and 
last  paragraphs  they  found  two  glaring  false- 
hoods, the  first  backed  by  a  frivolous  complaint, 
and  the  second  by  gross  duplicity.  The  first 
falsehood  is,  'that  the  climate,  soil  and  products 
of  Coahuila  were  totally  different'  from  those 
of  Texas,  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  the  lat- 
ter is  divided  from  Coahuila  by  the  Neuces  River 
only,  which  is  so  narrow  that  it  scarcely  deserves 
to  be  called  a  river.  In  the  second  place,  they 
complained  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  state  leg- 
islature of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  as  being  merely 
'the  effect  of  a  generous  courtesy.'     Thirdly, 
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the  policy  of  the  Texans  towards  the  Indians 
will  be  seen  hereafter. 

"Lastly — the  petitions  falsely  asserted,  'that 
Texas  possessed  the  necessary  elements  for  a 
state  government,'  by  which  the  Texans  meant 
that  she  possessed  a  population  of  80,000  souls; 
while  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  there  was  not 
more  than  one-tenth  of  that  number  in  the  prov- 
ince; therefore,  as  a  'population  of  at  least 
80,000'  was  the  necessary  qualification  required 
by  the  federal  constitution  of  1824  for  the  Mex- 
ican provinces  before  they  could  become  separate 
states,  the  prayer  of  the  petition  of  the  general 
convention  was  refused  by  the  general  congress 
of  Mexico,  whereupon  the  representative  of  the 
convention,  Colonel  Austin  wrote  from  the  City 
of  Mexico  to  his  partisans  in  the  ayuntamiento 
of  San  Antonio,  recommending  the  Anglo- 
American  colonies  in  Texas  to  organize  Texas 
into  a  state  de  facto." 

Maillard  advances  no  authority  for  his  state- 
ments.    We  may  consider  that  they  were  writ- 
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ten  in  1841  and  take  them  in  the  spirit  of  his 
entire  work. 

Garrison  admits  that  new  forces  were  at  work. 
Information  he  "gathers  from  other  sources"  en- 
able him  to  read  the  journal  of  the  convention 
between  the  lines.  Traces  of  the  beginning  of 
a  factional  division  in  Austin's  colony  growing 
out  of  opposition  to  Austin's  policy,  organized 
and  led  by  William  H.  Wharton,  who  had  come 
to  the  colony  from  Tennessee  in  1826  can  be 
clearly  seen.  Wharton  was  in  favor  of  less  con- 
ciliation and  more  self-assertion  in  dealing  with 
Mexico.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
of  the  convention  and  nearly  one-third  of  the 
delegates  voted  for  him.  Clearly  many  thought 
Austin  too  conservative.  From  this  time  for- 
ward to  the  revolution  Austin  saw  growing  a 
current  of  radicalism  which  he  was  not  able  to 
control.  Sometimes  the  people  broke  away  from 
him  and  adopted  measures  to  which  he  was  op- 
posed, but  his  prominence  as  founder  of  the  col- 
ony, together  with  the  universal  respect  for  him 
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and  confidence  in  him,  made  him  the  leader  still. 
Austin  opposed  the  measure  for  presenting  the 
memorial  in  favor  of  statehood  for  Texas  but 
bowed  to  the  will  of  the  majority  and  did  this 
even  against  his  own  judgment.  Sometimes  he 
was  forced  to  become  the  only  effective  instru- 
ment to  the  accomplishment  of  that  which  he 
personally  disapproved. 

The  convention  met  a  storm  of  protest  from 
Mexican  authorities,  but  Mexico  was  soon  en- 
gaged in  civil  strife  and  Texas  was  left  to  itself 
once  more.  The  radicals  in  Texas  advocating 
revolutionary  methods  were  gaining  strength. 
When  Bustamente  was  driven  from  office  in  De- 
cember and  on  January  19  Santa  Anna  was 
elected  to  the  Presidency,  the  colonists  felt  that 
their  time  had  come.  The  central  committee  at 
San  Felipe  called  another  convention  to  meet 
there  April  1st.  Austin  and  Wharton  were 
again  candidates  for  the  presidency  of  the  con- 
vention. This  time  Wharton  was  elected  and 
the  election  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  drifting 
change  of  opinion.     The  convention  petitioned 
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for  a  repeal  of  the  eleventh  article  of  the  decree 
of  April  6,  1830,  for  a  modfication  of  the  tariff, 
and  certain  other  things,  but  the  main  work  was 
the  drafting  of  a  state  constitution  for  Texas. 
This  was  offered  to  the  national  government  for 
approval.  The  constitution  was  framed  by  a 
committee  headed  by  Sam  Houston  who  had  just 
appeared  in  Texas  for  the  first  time.  Austin 
and  two  others  were  appointed  commissioners  to 
present  the  proposed  constitution  to  Mexican 
authorities  and  urge  the  petition  of  Texas.  Aus- 
tin went  alone.  He  did  not  consider  the  action 
of  his  men  wise,  but  knew  he  was  the  only  man 
who  had  enough  influence  with  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment, and  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Span- 
ish language  and  of  colonial  affairs  to  be  really 
available  for  the  mission. 

While  in  Mexico  he  wrote  the  people  at  Be- 
jar  urging  that  they  join  the  movement  for  the 
organization  of  an  efficient  local  government.  For 
writing  this  letter  he  was  arrested  and  held  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  Finally  in  the  summer  of  1835  it 
appeared  that  Austin's  restraining  influence  in 
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Texas  would  help  Santa  Anna,  and  Austin  was 
released  under  an  amnesty  and  permitted  to  re- 
turn home.  Meanwhile  Santa  Anna  was  work- 
ing to  centralize  the  national  government  and 
to  make  himself  absolute.  He  found  time  to  call 
a  meeting  of  some  of  his  civil  and  military  men 
to  consider  Texas  affairs.  Austin  was  present. 
After  hearing  Austin,  Santa  Anna  promised  to 
repeal  the  eleventh  article  of  the  decree  of  April 
6,  1830,  unless  "mature  consideration  developed 
objections  to  such  a  course",  but  he  insisted  that 
Texas  could  not  be  separated  from  Coahuila,  and 
that  four  thousand  men  should  be  sent  to  Be  jar 
to  protect  the  coast  and  frontier. 


CHAPTER  V 

MOTIVES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

In  discussing  the  events  immediately  leading 
up  to  the  revolution  we  are  confined  to  Garrison, 
Owen  and  McMaster.  Reeves  simply  quotes 
Garrison,  and  the  other  books  either  pass  on  the 
period  briefly  or  else  take  up  the  subject  at  a 
later  date. 

In  January,  1835,  the  Mexican  authorities  had 
undertaken  to  resume  the  collection  of  duties  in 
Texas.  Captain  Tenario  was  sent  with  troops  to 
support  the  collection  at  Anahuac.  He  had 
trouble  from  the  start  but  news  of  Santa  Anna's 
usurpation  in  Coahuila  gave  him  more.  A  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  colonists  of  the  department  of 
the  Brazos  held  at  San  Felipe  decided  not  to  in- 
terfere but  the  war  party  held  another  meeting 
and  decided  to  act.  Under  Wm.  B.  Travis,  they 
marched  to  Anahuac  and  expelled  Tenario.  Gar- 
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rison  states  that  most  of  the  colonists  condemned 
the  act.  Rumors  of  the  coming  of  troops  from 
Mexico  spread  and  the  excitement  increased. 
Then  one  more  act  of  violence  capped  the  climax. 
After  Tenario  had  been  expelled,  the  Mexican 
Schooner  Correo,  commanded  by  one  Thomp- 
son, was  sent  to  Anahuac  to  look  after  the  col- 
lection of  duties.  Thompson  committed  various 
outrages,  and  finally  captured  a  United  States 
trading  vessel  on  the  Texas  coast.  A  Texas  ves- 
sel then  captured  the  Correo  in  turn  and  sent 
Thompson  along  with  it  to  New  Orleans  to  be 
tried  for  piracy.  The  issue  with  Santa  Anna 
had  now  passed  the  stage  of  conciliation. 

Garrison  and  Reeves  present  the  revolution 
in  two  main  phases,  saying  that  at  first  it  was  a 
struggle  for  the  constitutional  principles  on 
which  the  Mexican  Federal  Republic  had  been 
organized;  and  that  when  that  failed  because  of 
the  complete  triumph  of  Santa  Anna  in  the  Mex- 
ican states  up  to  the  Rio  Grande,  it  became  neces- 
sarily a  struggle  for  independence.  We  proceed 
to  take  up  the  argument  in  advocacy  of  such  a 
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claim  for  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Texans  at 
first  were  sincerely  fighting  only  for  the  Con- 
stitution of  1824,  then  the  claim  that  the  slavery 
interests  of  the  South  inspired  the  revolt  to  in- 
crease slave  territory  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
Clearly,  if  like  the  American  Revolution,  that 
in  Texas  was  well  under  way  before  the  colonists 
were  willing  to  take  the  decisive  step  of  declar- 
ing themselves  independent,  we  have  some  valu- 
able material. 

The  war  party  would  have  precipitated  the 
final  issue  at  the  start.  Henry  Smith,  political 
chief  of  the  department  of  the  Brazos  (one  of 
the  three  departments  of  Texas)  and  later  head 
of  the  war  party,  urged  that  Texas  organize  a 
state  government  for  itself  at  once.  The  cen- 
tral committee  at  San  Felipe  by  vote  of  six  out 
of  seven  members,  opposed  such  action.  The 
seventh  man  was  W.  B.  Travis. 

Clearly  Austin's  influence  had  influenced  feel- 
ing and  opinion  in  Texas  even  to  the  point  of 
patience  and  forbearance.  Just  at  this  time  his 
being  held  as  a  hostage  for  the  good  behavior 
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of  the  colonists  may  have  helped  to  restrain  his 
men  from  more  rash  action. 

When  Austin  returned  to  Texas  in  Septem- 
ber, 1835,  there  was  general  anxiety  to  know 
his  views.  He  gave  his  judgment  and  advice  to 
the  people  of  Texas  at  a  large  meeting  at  Bra- 
zoria on  September  8.  He  favored  a  general 
consultation  and  the  maintenance  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  Texas. 

There  is  now  no  need  of  tracing  the  develop- 
ments of  the  fighting.  We  have  mentioned  the 
details  of  the  early  troubles  to  include  anything 
which  it  might  be  said  could  have  influenced  the 
attitude  of  Texas.  Now  we  confine  our  discus- 
sion to  the  claim  that  the  motive  was  a  struggle 
for  the  constitution  of  1824  as  compared  to  the 
claim  that  there  was  a  determination  to  become 
independent  of  Mexico. 

An  expedition  against  Metamoras  was 
planned.  This  meant  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
interior  of  Mexico.  This  would  rather  indicate 
that  the  Americans  were  sincere  in  declaring  that 
their  purpose  was  simply  to  restore  the  Consti- 
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tution  of  1824  and  to  comply  with  their  prom- 
ise to  co-operate  with  the  Mexican  liberals.  How- 
ever, differences  were  showing  themselves  among 
the  Texans  in  Council  and  in  the  field,  and  these 
exerted  such  mischievous  influence  and  strength 
that  both  the  defensive  and  offensive  operations 
were  almost  paralyzed.  Garrison  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  disasters  previous  to  San 
Jacinto  were  the  legitimate  result  of  the  cross- 
purposes  and  counter-efforts  in  Texas  during 
the  previous  fall  and  winter. 

When  the  consultation  effected  a  permanent 
organization,  a  committee  of  twelve  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  declaration  defining  the 
attitude  of  Texas.  A  debate  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  in  favor  of  independence  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution  took  place.  Only  fif- 
teen were  in  favor  of  declaring  absolute  inde- 
pendence while  thirty-three  favored  declaring  the 
constitution  of  1824.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  Sam  Houston,  who  left 
Texas  shortly  after  the  convention  of  1833  and 
who  had  just  returned,   (delegate  from  Nacog- 
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doches)  offered  a  resolution  instructing  the  com- 
mittee to  declare  in  favor  of  the  constitution  of 
1824,  but  the  opposition  of  Wharton  caused  him 
to  withdraw  it. 

Thus  the  report  asserted  that  the  Texans  had 
taken  up  arms  "in  defense  of  the  republican  prin- 
ciples of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1824";  that 
they  were  "no  longer  morally  or  civilly  bound 
by  the  compact  of  union",  but  that  out  of  gen- 
erosity and  sympathy  they  offered  to  help  those 
Mexican  states  that  would  make  a  stand  against 
military  despotism;  that  they  claimed  the  right 
to  govern  themselves  independently  or  as  they 
might  think  best  while  disorganization  of  the 
Federal  Government  continued,  but  that  they 
would  remain  faithful  to  Mexico  while  it  was 
governed  by  the  constitution  of  1824;  and  that 
they  would  receive  as  citizens  and  reward  with 
land  all  who  came  to  their  help  in  this  struggle. 

Garrison  and  Reeves  and  Owen  all  agree  that 
this  declaration  was  conciliatory  even  beyond 
what  could  have  been  expected  and  that  the  fail- 
ure of  Mexico  to  meet  it  with  any  sort  of  con- 
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cession,  though  none  was  to  be  expected  save 
through  the  overthrow  of  Santa  Anna,  justified 
the  revolution  fully.  What  are  we  to  say  to 
the  contrary?  The  very  failure  of  those  who 
differ  to  advance  any  argument  in  advocacy  of 
the  conspiracy  theory  makes  any  other  conclu- 
sion unwarranted.  To  be  sure  we  might  men- 
tion what  these  very  writers  admit — that  slave 
men  were  entering  Texas  hoping  to  see  Texas 
a  part  of  the  slave  territory  at  some  time.  We 
have  already  shown  the  different  forces  at  work, 
but  that  does  not  change  the  situation  at  all  so 
far  as  these  conclusions  go. 


CHAPTER  VI 

A  UNIQUE  THEORY  REGARDING 
JACKSON 

Before  taking  up  the  charge  that  Jackson 
formed  and  Houston  executed  a  plan  for  steal- 
ing Texas  in  order  to  add  strength  to  the  slave 
section  of  the  American  nation,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  brief  survey  of  the  principal  in- 
cidents of  early  Texan  history.  Near  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  La  Salle  had  started 
a  colony  on  the  Texas  coast  near  the  Colorado 
River.  The  achievement  gave  France  a  claim 
to  a  broad  but  vaguely  defined  region  in  that 
quarter,  included  under  the  name  Louisiana. 
The  United  States  claimed  for  many  years  that 
the  title  extended  to  the  next  large  stream,  the 
Rio  Grande.  Smith  makes  the  statement  that 
in  such  cases  the  right  of  discovery  has  a  wide 
yet  not  unlimited  reach,  and  that  the  claims  of 
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the  United  States  are  now  generally  regarded 
as  too  broad.  Garrison  says  that  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  large  claim  appears  to  have  been  to 
gain  advantage  in  bargaining  for  the  Floridas, 
which  were  then  desired  much  more  anxiously 
than  the  southwestern  territory.  In  1763  Louisi- 
ana was  transferred  to  Spain,  in  1801  was  re- 
troeeded,  and  in  1803  was  purchased  by  the 
United  States.  In  1819  the  United  States  sur- 
rendered, as  part  of  the  consideration  for  Flor- 
ida, whatever  territory  we  possessed  beyond  the 
Sabine,  the  language  of  the  treaty  being  as  fol- 
lows: "The  United  States  hereby  cede  to  His 
Catholic  Majesty,  and  renounce  forever,  all  their 
rights,  claims,  and  pretensions  to  the  Territories 
lying  West  and  South  of  the  above  described 
line;  and,  in  like  manner,  his  Catholic  Majesty 
cedes  to  the  United  States  all  his  rights,  claims, 
and  pretensions  to  any  territories,  East  and 
North  of  the  said  line,  and  for  himself,  his  heirs, 
and  successors,  renounces  all  claim  to  the  said 
Territories  forever". 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  wording  of  this 
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treaty,  for  the  language  implies  that  the  United 
States  had  extended  west  of  the  Sabine.  If 
that  was  true  the  territory  owned  there  was  a 
part  of  Louisiana  and  as  we  had  promised  in 
the  former  treaty  to  admit  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Louisiana  to  the  Union,  we  had  no  right  to 
make  the  cession  of  1819.  Don  Onis,  the  Span- 
ish representative,  in  his  Memoir,  claims  praise 
for  having  exchanged  Florida  for  Texas.  "I 
will  agree,"  he  says,  "that  the  third  article  might, 
with  greater  clearness,  have  been  expressed  thus, 
'In  exchange  the  United  States  cede  to  his  Catho- 
lic Majesty  the  province  of  Texas,  etc' — but  as 
I  had  been  for  three  years  maintaining  that  this 
province  belonged  to  the  king,  it  would  have 
been  a  contradiction  to  express  in  the  treaty  that 
the  United  States  cede  it  to  his  majesty". 

Professor  McElroy,  who  has  come  into  pos- 
session of  a  number  of  faded  and  yellow  manu- 
scripts of  Jackson's  letters  which  have  for  over 
half  a  century  escaped  the  notice  of  inquisitive 
historical  investigators,  advances  a  theory  which 
is  both  new  and  unique. 
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Our  purpose  in  first  taking  up  the  early  in- 
cidents of  Texan  history,  and  the  cession  of 
1819,  is  to  enable  us  to  take  up  McElroy's  theory 
that  Jackson  and  Houston  in  the  whole  vast  in- 
trigue, were  seeking  to  redeem  for  the  nation, 
an  imperial  domain  which  they  believed  to  have 
been  alienated,  secretly  and  for  sectional  pur- 
poses, by  John  Quincy  Adams,  whom  Jackson 
called  "that  arch  traitor  to  the  interest  of  his 
country".  After  stating  his  theory,  Professor 
McElroy  proceeds  to  give  an  abundance  of  good 
material  which  clearly  and  completely  and  posi- 
tively refutes  his  own  theory.  We  have  found 
no  book  submitting  so  much  material  refuting 
the  author's  own  position  as  McElroy's.  The 
old  abolition  writers  were  shrewd  enough  to  omit 
many  vital  things  which  would  have  been  dam- 
aging to  their  positions. 

On  March  22,  1844,  Jackson  wrote  to  Lewis 
and  referred  to  his  discovery  of  what  he  called 
the  perfidy  of  "that  wicked  and  reckless  old  man, 
John  Q.  Adams".  Mr.  Jackson  gave  as  his 
reasons  for  such  charges  against  Adams  a  state- 
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ment  of  information  purported  to  have  been 
given  him  by  George  W.  Erving,  the  United 
States  Minister  to  Madrid  at  the  time  efforts 
were  being  made  to  secure  Florida.  I  quote 
Jackson,  "In  1829-30  .  .  .Mr.  Irwin  (Minister 
to  Madrid  when  negotiations  respecting  the 
boundary  of  Louisiana  and  the  cession  of  Flor- 
ida was  transferred  to  Washington)  placed  in 
my  hands  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  between 
him  and  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Madrid,  which 
showed  that  he  had  negotiated  a  treaty  by  which 
Spain  recognized  the  ancient  limits  of  Louisiana 
to  the  Rio  Grande  and  ceded  Florida  for  the 
sum  paid  for  it — that  he  wrote  to  Washington 
for  powers  to  close  this  treaty  at  Madrid;  in- 
stead of  our  executive  sending  him  power,  he 
received  an  order  to  transfer  the  negotiation  to 
Washington,  where  Mr.  Adams  closed  the  nego- 
tiation confining  the  western  boundary  of  Louisi- 
ana to  the  Sabine".  "I  at  once  knew",  he  adds, 
"that  Mr.  Adams'  object  was  to  keep  down  the 
growing  political  ascendance  in  the  South  and 
West". 
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John  Randolph  and  Henry  Clay  held  views 
along  this  line  also.  In  an  article  in  the  Charles- 
ton Mercury  of  April  25,  1844,  John  Randolph 
makes  the  charge  even  more  fiercely,  declaring 
that  Adams  had  "deliberately  and  knowingly 
given  away  the  territory  which  Spain  stood  ready 
to  confirm  to  us,  designing  thereby  to  consum- 
mate his  own  far-reaching  and  perfidious  design, 
to  emasculate  the  South  of  all  its  progressive 
political  strength,  and  leave  Missouri  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  the  political  fanaticism  which  as- 
sailed her  almost  simultaneously  with  this  treach- 
erous and  atrocious  surrender  of  Texas". 

"It  was",  said  Clay  in  a  speech  to  the  House 
on  April  3,  1820  (Clay's  Works,  Reed-McKin- 
ley  edition,  V.  212),  "...  .the  case  of  an 
avowed  cession  of  territory  from  the  United 
States  to  Spain",  adopting  as  the  Texas  bound- 
ary line,  "the  Sabine,  which  neither  of  the  par- 
ties had  ever  contended  was  the  ancient  limit  of 
Louisiana  .  .  .  and  the  treaty  itself  pro- 
claims its  purpose  to  be  a  cession  from  the  United 
States  to  Spain."     In  one  of  a  series  of  articles 
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presented  to  the  House  by  Clay,  and  defended 
in  this  speech,  appear  the  words,  "that  no  treaty 
purporting  to  alienate  any  portion  .  .  .  (of 
our  national  territory)  is  valid  without  the  con- 
currence of  Congress." 

Now  in  order  to  be  fair  to  Prof.  McElroy 
and  also  to  show  why  we  do  not  think  that  Mc- 
Elroy's  theory  is  permitted  by  his  own  material 
we  quote  Prof.  McElroy's  own  words:  "This 
diatribe  is  characteristically  Jacksonian.  A  deep, 
personal  hatred  of  John  Quincy  Adams  rendered 
him  a  prejudiced  judge  in  the  case.  He  knew 
that  this  surrender  of  national  territory  had  been 
made  with  full  consciousness,  upon  the  part  of 
President  Monroe  that  more  territory  might 
have  been  secured  by  the  treaty,  for  while  its 
ratification  was  pending,  Monroe  had  written 
him:  'Having  long  known  the  repugnance  with 
Which  the  Eastern  portion  of  our  union,  or  rather 
some  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  its  confidence, 
.  .  .  have  seen  its  aggrandizement  to  the 
West  and  South,  I  have  been  decidedly  of  opin- 
ion that  we  ought  to  be  content  with  Florida  for 
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the  present.  ..."  In  reply  Jackson  wrote : 
"I  am  clearly  of  your  opinion  that,  for  the  pres- 
ent, we  ought  to  be  content  with  the  Floridas." 

Jackson  later  explained  away  this  statement. 
On  December  24,  1844,  Mr.  Governier  wrote  a 
letter  declaring  that  the  Florida  treaty  "especial- 
ly as  to  boundary  has  the  written  approbation 
of  Jackson".  (Copy  in  Jackson  MSS.,  Knox- 
ville  Collection,  Library  of  Congress.)  Upon 
reading  this  statement,  Jackson  sent  Major 
Lewis  to  demand  a  sight  of  this  "written  ap- 
probation", which  Was  refused  on  the  ground 
that  a  similar  request  from  Mir.  Adams  had 
been  refused.  "I  am  inclined  to  the  belief", 
wrote  Lewis  in  reporting  his  failure,  "that  Mr. 
Monroe,  in  his  correspondence  with  you,  under- 
takes to  show  that  no  better  terms  could  be  had, 
and  that  you  expressed  yourself  satisfied  with 
his  explanation".  (Lewis  to  Jackson  January 
4,  1843.) 

Prof.  McElroy  summarizes  as  follows:  "From 
this  it  is  evident  that  the  surrender  of  Texas  to 
obtain  Florida,  had  been  due  to  internal  diffi- 
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culties  connected  with  the  Missouri  controversies 
which  were  then  distracting  the  Union.  Monroe 
knew  it,  Jackson  knew  it,  the  Southern  Sena- 
tors who  voted  for  the  ratification  of  the  Florida 
treaty  knew  it,  the  House  of  Representatives 
knew  it  when  they  appropriated  the  money  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  final  treaty  into  effect.  John 
Quincy  Adams  himself  was  so  intensely  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that,  in  the  course  of  his  ar- 
guments to  induce  Spain  to  accept  the  conces- 
sion he  used  the  expression:  'That  Spain  had 
offered  more  than  we  accepted,  and  that  she 
dare  not  deny  it.'  " 

What,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  charge 
so  violently  made  by  Jackson  against  John 
Quincy  Adams,  in  the  letter  above  quoted? 

To  those  who  know  the  former's  disposition, 
this  question  answers  itself.  In  1824,  Adams 
had  joined  with  Clay  to  prevent  the  hero  of 
New  Orleans  from  entering  the  White  House, 
and  by  that  act  had  become,  for  all  time,  the 
enemy  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Henceforth  all  of 
his  actions  were  to  be  interpreted  in  the  terms 
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of  that  enmity,  as  well  those  which  had  preceded 
as  those  which  came  after  that  fatal  breach.  What 
had  before  honestly  appeared  to  Jackson  a  sac- 
rifice of  territory,  justifiable  in  view  of  certain 
internal  conditions  of  his  country,  now  equally 
honestly  appeared  to  him  the  result  of  the  dark 
machinations  of  the  "Puritan"  who  had  joined 
with  the  "Black-Leg"  to  defeat  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  people  and  keep  Andrew  Jackson  out 
of  the  White  House.  Whether  such  a  treaty 
as  Jackson  here  describes  had  ever  been  nego- 
tiated is  at  best  doubtful.  When  asked  concern- 
ing that  fact,  Mr.  Adams  replied:  "There  cer- 
tainly never  had  been  such  a  treaty" — and  when 
his  questioner  insisted  that  President  Jackson 
had  assured  him  that  there  was,  and  that  the 
proof  of  it  was  in  the  Department  of  State, 
Adams  had  hotly  declared,  that  he  had  no  doubt 
"this  was  one  of  G.  W.  Erving's  lies,  as  there 
was  not  a  greater  liar  upon  earth."  And  indeed 
the  existence  of  such  a  treaty  was  never  definitely 
proved  by  Jackson.  He  placed  such  documents 
in  proof  of  its  existence  as  he  could  collect,  in 
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the  hands  of  Mr.  Tazewell  of  Virginia,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate,  with  the  request  that  he  employ  them 
in  the  Senate  "to  aid  me  in  obtaining  the  retro- 
cession" of  Texas  from  Mexico. 

Had  there  been  in  these  documents  any  real 
basis  for  contesting  the  claim  of  Mexico  to 
Texas,  it  seems  certain  that  Tazewell  would  have 
taken  advantage  of  it;  but,  after  keeping  them 
for  some  time,  evidently  to  avoid  a  rupture  with 
the  strenuous  Chief  Executive,  he  returned  them, 
saying  it  was  now  too  late  to  take  any  step  in 
the  business. 

To  a  man  of  Jackson's  temperament,  however, 
it  is  never  too  late.  He  at  once  adopted  the 
astonishing  theory  that,  as  the  treaty  of  1819 
had  been  accepted  by  the  United  States  in  ig- 
norance of  the  fact  that  a  better  treaty  had  been 
offered  and  secretly  rejected,  it  was  therefore 
"void  and  of  no  force."  It  was  made,  he  declares, 
under  the  "J.  Q.  Adams  doctrine,  that  the  con- 
stitution is  no  barrier  to  ceding  our  territory." 
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"The  treaty  of  1803,  .  .  .  remains  in  force 
as  the  supreme  law  of  our  land,  ...  no 
subsequent  treaty  with  any  other  nation  could 
free  us  from  our  obligations"  under  that  treaty, 
and  he  concludes  that  Texas  is  still  as  much  a 
part  of  the  United  States  as  any  other  portion  of 
the  Louisiana  purchase,  adding  the  words  which 
henceforth  constantly  reappear  in  his  corre- 
spondence: "We  must  regain  Texas,  peaceably 
if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must." 

This,  then,  and  not  a  wicked  desire  to  add  to 
the  power  of  the  Slave  States,  was  the  reason 
why  "Jackson  was  so  sharpset  for  Texas,  that, 
from  the  first  year  of  his  administration,  he  set 
his  double  engine  to  work,  negotiating  to  buy 
Texas  with  one  hand,  and  instigating  the  people 
of  that  province  to  revolt  against  Mexico  with 
the  other,"  as  Adams  tersely  expresses  it. 

Now  we  submit  that  this  material  defeats  any 
opportunity  to  accept  McElroy's  own  theory. 
How  McElroy  can  hold  that  Jackson's  hatred 
of  Adams  because  Adams  had  joined  Clay  to 
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prevent  him  (Jackson)  from  entering  the  White 
House  could  make  what  had  before  honestly  ap- 
peared to  Jackson  a  sacrifice  of  territory,  jus- 
tifiable in  view  of  certain  internal  conditions  of 
his  country,  later  honestly  appear  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  dark  machinations  of  the  "Puritan" 
who  had  joined  with  the  "Black-Leg"  to  defeat 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  people  and  keep  Andrew 
Jackson  out  of  the  White  House,  is  beyond  the 
possibilities  of  even  the  great  "Christian  Science" 
of  the  present  day.  To  us  it  only  confirms  our 
opinion  that  Jackson  was  a  man  totally  unfit  in 
both  character  and  temperament  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

In  contrast  with  the  above  material  we  quote 
from  Prof,  Reeves,  "John  Quincy  Adams  alone 
of  Monroe's  cabinet  insisted  upon  the  retention 
of  Texas  in  1819". 

The  material  thus  far  submitted  on  Jackson's 
attitude  neither  proves  nor  disproves  the  charge 
that  Jackson  formed  and  Houston  executed  a 
plan  to  steal  Texas  in  order  to  add  strength  to 
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the  slave  section  of  the  country,  as  Adams 
charged.  It  does  eliminate  the  other  theory  that 
he  was  trying  to  redeem  for  the  nation  what 
he  thought  had  been  stolen  in  1819. 


CHAPTER  VII 

JACKSON'S  ACTIVITY  THROUGH 
HOUSTON 

We  will  now  take  up  Jackson's  relation  to  the 
colonization  and  the  revolution  and  present  what 
is  essential  to  draw  conclusions. 

We  have  already  traced  the  difficulties  which 
existed  between  Texas  and  Mexico  prior  to  the 
revolution.  In  taking  up  the  relation  of  Jack- 
son with  the  colonization  and  revolution  either 
through  Houston  or  others  we  will  refrain  from 
any  rehearsal  of  facts  which  have  already  been 
presented  and  hold  to  certain  facts  which  are 
proven  by  McElroy,  Reeves  and  others,  then 
weigh  up  our  material  to  see  if  Jackson's  mo- 
tive was  to  increase  slave  territory. 

Prof.  McElroy  does  prove  some  things  which 
do  not  appear  in  other  books.  In  order  that  we 
may  better  trace  the  relations  between  Jackson 
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and  Houston,  we  will  stop  to  give  just  a  few 
words  regarding  Houston.  He  had  served  un- 
der Jackson  in  the  war  of  1812.  After  retiring 
from  the  army  in  1818,  he  had  studied  law  six 
months  and  started  to  practice  in  Tennessee. 
Soon  he  became  in  succession  district-attorney, 
adjutant-general,  major-general  of  the  militia, 
representative  in  Congress,  and  in  1827  at  the 
age  of  84  elected  Governor  by  a  large  majority. 
He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  President  Jack- 
son. Blaine  says  he  had  prospect  of  becoming 
Senator  and  even  President.  Domestic  scandal 
caused  him  to  resign  as  Governor  and  take  up  his 
residence  with  Cherokee  Indians  in  the  Arkansas 
country.  Yoakum  in  his  History  of  Texas  states 
that  Jackson  wrote  Houston  in  Arkansas,  ex- 
pressing astonishment  and  grief  at  the  sudden 
change  in  his  fortunes. 

In  1830,  just  at  the  time  that  Mexico  was 
forbidding  further  settlement  of  Americans  in 
Texas,  and  attempting  to  annul  existing  rights, 
Houston  appeared  in  Washington,  ostensibly 
seeking  a  government  contract  for  furnishing  In- 
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dian  supplies.  None  of  the  books  state  what  op- 
erations were  conducted  under  cover  of  this  quest. 
The  Jackson  MSS.  (Knoxville  Collection)  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  contains  a  letter  from 
Jackson,  dated  Washington,  May  13, 1832,  which 
gives  this  account  of  how  Houston  thrashed  a 
representative  from  Ohio:  "Houston's  beating 
Stanbury  has  taken  up  better  than  two  weeks, 
and  these  high  dignitaries  and  would-be  privi- 
leged order  has  voted  their  power  to  punish  a 
citizen  for  whipping  a  member  of  Congress  dis- 
tant from  the  Congress  Hall,  and  when  it  was 
not  in  Session,  by  a  majority  of  seventeen.  The 
people  will  enquire  into  this  act  of  usurpation, 
and  make  these  little  tyrants  who  have  thus  voted 
feel  the  power  of  the  people.  I  enclose  for 
your  amusement  a  well  drew  carricature  of  the 
Scene,  taken  from  the  real  facts  and  deposed  by 
Senator  Bukner  a  witness  who  was  present — 
preserve  it".  The  picture  has  not  been  found. 
See  Nile's  Register,  XLIII,  128,  for  Text  of 
Stanbury 's  Complaint,  and  Jas.  K.  Polk's  de- 
fense of  Houston. 
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There  were  many  meetings  and  discussions 
and  plannings  in  which  Jackson  and  Houston 
took  the  leading  parts.  Clay  called  these  meet- 
ings the  "gathering  of  midnight  conspirators 
about  a  failing  fire". 

In  1832  Houston  left  Washington  for  Texas. 
McElroy  declares  that  he  had  in  mind  the 
wresting  of  Texas  from  Mexico,  and  the  an- 
nexing of  it  to  the  United  States.  Breece,  in 
his  book  on  Houston,  says  that  Jackson's  part- 
ing words  were:  "Good  luck  to  you  in  any  case; 
recognition  if  you  succeed".  Alexander  Hynd 
in  his  article  "General  Sam  Houston",  Century 
Magazine,  says  that  Houston  said  to  a  friend, 
"I  am  going  (to  Texas)  and  in  that  new  coun- 
try I  will  make  a  man  of  myself  again.  .  .  . 
I  shall  yet  be  President  of  a  great  Republic.  I 
shall  bring  that  nation  to  the  United  States." 

We  will  now  jump  to  a  letter  written  by  Hous- 
ton at  Natchidoches,  La.,  February  13,  1833. 
"I  am  in  possession  of  some  information  which 
will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  you  and  may  be 
calculated  to  forward  your  views,  if  you  should 
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entertain  any,  touching  the  acquisition  of  Texas 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  That 
such  a  measure  is  desired  by  nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  population  of  the  province,  I  cannot  doubt. 
Mexico  is  involved  in  civil  war.  .  .  .  The 
Government  is  essentially  despotic.  .  .  . 
The  rulers  have  not  honesty,  and  the  people  have 
not  intelligence.  .  .  .  My  opinion  is  that 
Texas,  by  her  members  in  convention  will,  by  1st 
of  April,  .  .  .  form  a  State  constitution.  I 
expect  to  be  present  at  the  convention,  and  will 
apprise  you  of  the  course  adopted.  ...  It 
is  probable  that  I  may  make  Texas  my  abiding 
place.  In  adopting  this  course  I  will  never  for- 
get the  country  of  my  birth.  I  will  notify  from 
this  point  the  Commissioners  of  the  Indians  at 
Fort  Gibson  of  my  success,  which  will  reach  you 
through  the  War  Department." 

Recall  to  mind  that  at  this  time  Santa  Anna 
was  going  through  the  various  "stunts"  to  make 
himself  absolute  ruler  and  Mexico  an  absolute 
despotism.  Santa  Anna  at  once  attempted  to 
make  use  of  the  United  States  in  sustaining  his 
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precarious  position.  Mr.  Butler  was  approached 
in  regard  to  an  American  loan  to  Mexico.  Jack- 
son, however,  knew  a  cheaper  and  better  and 
more  direct  method  of  securing  Texas  and  in- 
structed Secretary  Livingstone,  "to  reject  .  .  . 
the  loan,  and  write  forthwith  to  Butler  to  bring 
his  negotiation  (for  purchasing  Texas)  to  a  close, 
for  that  on  the  first  of  April  the  American  col- 
onists in  Cochuita  are  to  hold  a  convention  and 
declare  their  independence,  after  which  it  will  be 
useless  to  treat  with  Mexico  for  Texas". 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  Houston's  activi- 
ties in  Texas,  either  in  Convention  or  in  the 
Army.  Jackson,  while  acting  with  caution,  for 
fear  of  starting  a  crusade  against  annexation, 
and  while  carefully  refraining  from  any  enthusi- 
astic expressions  in  favor  of  recognition,  had  his 
fingers  on  the  keyboard,  ready  to  play  annexa- 
tion music  at  the  first  favorable  moment.  He 
knew  that  there  must  ultimately  be  an  open  con- 
flict before  he  could  hope,  by  annexation,  to  re- 
gain the  territory  "so  wickedly  alienated"  by 
Adams  in  1819;  and  he  knew  that  careful  prepa- 
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ration  was  necessary  if  the  fight  were  to  have 
any  chance  of  success.  'His  own  days  of  pub- 
lic service  were  nearing  their  close:  and  to  this 
one  great  object  he  had  determined  to  devote 
his  remaining  strength". 

On  July  3,  1836,  Sam  P.  Carson  wrote  Presi- 
dent Burnet,  "I  found  the  President  favorably 
disposed,  but  fearful  of  action.  ...  It  has 
been  suggested  to  me  that  he  is  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  which  produces  unnecessary  fears 
and  apprehensions,  or  he  would  act  promptly". 

On  April  1,  1836,  in  the  private  instructions 
to  the  special  agents  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  George  C.  Childress  and  Robert  Ham- 
ilton, were  written  these  words,  significant  in 
view  of  what  we  know  of  Jackson's  connection 
with  the  Texas  Revolution:  "If  desired,  hold 
the  freest  and  fullest  conversation  with  the 
President  and  cabinet  officers.  ...  I  say 
desired,  this  you  can  ascertain  by  saying  to  Mr. 
Forsythe  that,  if  it  is  desirable  by  the  Govt.,  you 
are  instructed  to  hold  the  fullest  and  freest  con- 
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versation".  Drawn  by  Sam  P.  Carson,  Sec'y 
of  State  of  Texas. 

On  October  22,  1836,  six  months  after  his  vic- 
tory at  San  Jacinto,  Houston  became  President 
of  independent  Texas.  At  the  election  which 
elected  Houston  President  the  people  of  Texas 
voted  to  be  "reunited  to  the  great  Republican 
family  of  the  North".  Houston  and  Jackson 
had  to  wait  their  day. 

Santa  Anna,  as  Jackson  knew,  was  still  in 
Houston's  power,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a 
chance  that  through  him  Mexico  might  be  in- 
duced to  recognize  Texas  as  independent,  thus 
greatly  lessening  the  complications  to  which  an- 
nexation was  likely  to  lead.  Jackson,  there- 
fore, availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to 
sound  the  Texas  representatives  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  their  plans  for  dealing  with  the  captured 
Dictator.  "On  yesterday,"  writes  the  Texas  Sec- 
retary of  State,  "I  dined,  by  invitation,  with  the 
President.  I  had  entered  the  Palace  as  it  is 
called)    but  a  short  time  before  the  following 
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conversation  took  place  between  him  and  myself : 

President.  'Is  it  true,  Mr.  Carson,  that  your 
Government  has  sent  Santa  Anna  back  to  Mex- 
ico   ..    .     ?' 

Carson.  'A  letter  has  been  received,  sir, 
which  states  that  he  was  to  sail  on  the  day  the 
letter  was  dated,  or  the  next  day,  for  Mexico, 
with  Vice-President  Zavala  and  Mr.  Hardeman 
as  ministers,  to  negotiate  the  final  recognition 
of  our  Independence,  upon  a  basis  arranged  by 
the  Government  of  Texas  and  Santa  Anna'. 

President.  'Then  I  tell  you,  Sir,  if  he  ever 
sets  foot  on  Mexican  ground,  your  Government 
may  whistle;  he,  Sir,  will  give  you  trouble,  if 
he  escapes,  which  you  dream  not  of. 

Carson.  'He  will  be  on  board  of  one  of  our 
armed  vessels     .     .     . 

President.  'I  tell  you,  Sir,  if  that  vessel  goes 
within  range  of  the  guns  of  the  battery  of  Vera 
Cruz,  they  will  capture  the  vessel'. 

Carson.  'Then,  Sir,  I  tell  you  .  .  .  that 
it  will  not  be  six  months  till  an  army  composed  of 
your  own  countrymen  in  part,  and  of  Texans, 
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will  be  at  the  walls  of  Mexico,  and  ample  revenge 
shall  be  had!' 

President.  'Where  is  your  means,  Sir,  to 
carry  on  an  offensive  war  against  Mexico?' 

Carson.  'In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  American 
people.'  " 

Only  a  few  weeks  after  this  interview,  Jack- 
son's confidential  friend,  William  B.  Lewis, 
wrote  to  Houston  an  elaborate  letter,  indicating 
Jackson's  desire  with  reference  to  Santa  Anna. 
It  reads  thus: 

"Washington,  27th  Octo:  1836. 
"My  Dear  Sir: 

"In  my  last  letter  to  you  I  remarked  that  pos- 
sibly a  state  of  things  might  arise  which  would 
make  it  sound  policy  to  liberate  Santa  Anna. 
It  strikes  me  that  the  period  has  arrived,  and 
that  such  a  state  of  things  do  now  exist.  Busta- 
mente,  the  enemy  of  the  President  of  Mexico, 
it  is  said,  has  returned  to  that  country,  and  will 
endeavor,  no  doubt,  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  if  he  is  not  already  at  its 
head.     Now,    Sir,    under    such    circumstances, 
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would  it  not  be  to  the  interest  of  Texas  to  turn 
Santa  Anna  loose  upon  those  gentry  who  have 
possessed  themselves  of  his  place  and  the  power 
of  the  Government  to  make  war  upon  Texas? 
It  strikes  me  so  at  least.  If  he  were  to  return 
to  Mexico,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  give  them 
enough  to  do  at  home,  instead  of  collecting  and 
marching  their  forces  against  you.  You  might 
enter  into  an  another  arrangement  with  him  and 
proffer  your  services  to  assist,  if  required,  in 
restoring  him  to  the  station  he  occupied  before 
his  capture,  provided  he  would  guarantee  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas  so  far  as  depended  upon 
him  and  Mexico — .  Were  you  to  liberate  him 
under  such  circumstances  and  with  such  an  un- 
derstanding, I  have  no  doubt  he  would  be  true 
to  his  engagements,  and  become  the  warm  and 
sincere  friend  of  Texas,  and  her  President  Elect. 
But,  it  might  be  asked,  what  could  be  expected 
of  him  if  liberated,  as  he  must  be  powerless.  Sup- 
pose such  to  be  the  fact;  in  answer  it  might  be 
said,  if  he  were  unable  to  render  Texas  any 
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services j  neither  could  he  do  her  any  harm.  But 
if  his  friends  and  followers  have  not  abandoned 
him,  in  consequence  of  his  fallen  fortunes,  and 
it  is  likely  they  have  not,  he  might  still  be  a 
match  for  his  enemies,  and  by  compelling  them 
to  take  care  of  themselves  at  home,  relieve  you 
from  the  disasters  of  another  Campaign,  the 
coming  winter.  Others  might  suggest  (and  no 
doubt  think  so  too)  that  if  he  were  again  en- 
trusted with  power  he  would  disregard  his  prom- 
ises to  Texas,  and  endeavor  to  retrieve  his  lost 
honors,  by  again  invading  her  territory  and  mak- 
ing war  upon  her  citizens.  If  he  were  to  at- 
tempt this,  after  stipulating  to  guarantee  her  in- 
dependence, as  a  condition  of  his  liberation,  I 
have  no  doubt  your  independence  would  be  ac- 
knowledged forthwith  by  foreign  nations,  and 
ample  means  furnished  you  severely  to  punish 
such  perfidious  conduct.  However  much  the 
present  Mexican  authorities  may  object  to  the 
arrangement  entered  into  between  your  Govern- 
ment and  Santa  Anna,  in  consequence  of  his  be- 
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ing  a  prisoner,  he  could  not  deny  its  authenticity, 
and  especially  if  sanctioned  and  confirmed  after 
he  was  set  at  liberty. 

"These,  my  friend,  are  not  only  my  views  upon 
this  all  important  subject,  but  they  are  the  views 
and  opinions  of  one  who,  I  know,  has  great 
weight  with  you.  The  President,  in  a  conver- 
sation with  a  friend  last  evening,  expressed  the 
same  opinions ,  as  to  the  policy  of  liberating  Santa 
Anna,  and  permitting  him  to  return  to  Mexico 
without  delay.  He  said  he  had  no  doubt  but  it 
was  the  best  thing  the  Government  of  Texas 
could  do,  as  it  would  give  the  Mexicans  employ- 
ment at  home,  instead  of  making  war  upon  their 
neighbors. 

"If  liberated  I  should  think  it  would  be  best 
for  him  to  go  to  Vera  Cruz,  as  he  probably  has 
more  friends  there  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Mexico;  but  he,  of  course,  would  be  the  best 
judge  of  that  himself. 

"Garatiza  (Gorostiza),  the  Mexican  minister, 
has  demanded  his  passports,  and  will,  I  sup- 
pose, soon  leave  the  United  States  if  he  has  not 
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already  done  so.  The  cause  of  his  departure 
was  the  refusal,  on  the  part  of  this  Government, 
to  recall  the  troops  stationed  at  Nacogdoches. 
The  necessity  of  their  remaining  there  for  the 
protection  of  our  frontier  settlements  is  left  en- 
tirely to  the  discretion  of  the  commanding  officer, 
who  is  now  Col.  Arbuckle.  He  has  instructions, 
I  believe,  to  withdraw  them  if  in  his  opinion  the 
situation  of  things  do  not  make  it  necessary  for 
them  longer  to  continue  at  that  post,  but  not 
otherwise. 

"I  think  it  more  than  probable  that  the  exist- 
ing authorities  of  Mexico  are  endeavoring  to  get 
England  to  interfere  in  her  behalf.  Possibly 
she  may  do  so,  in  consequence  of  the  large  sums 
of  money  owing  by  Mexico  to  English  subjects, 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  involving  herself  in  a 
war  with  the  U.  States.  This  is  another  reason 
why  it  might  be  to  the  interests  of  Texas  to  set 
Santa  Anna  at  liberty.  Were  he  again  at  the 
head  of  the  Mexican  Government  and  the  friend 
of  Texas,  he  would  ask  no  such  interference, 
and  there  could  be  no  pretext  for  that  Govern- 
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ment  to  take  any  part  in  the  matter.  It  strikes 
me,  if  you  Texans  have  any  diplomatic  tact,  that 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  present  state  ctf 
things  in  Mexico,  you  might  avert,  for  many 
years  at  least  to  come,  the  calamities  of  a  war 
with  that  country,  if  not  obtain  its  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  independence.  I  think  both  might 
be  effected. 

"I  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  my  paper  and 
must  conclude  by  subscribing  myself  truly  and 
sincerely, 

"Your  friend, 

"Wm.  B.  Lewis/' 
"Genl.  Houston, 

"President  of  Texas. 

"N.  B.  The  foregoing  was  written  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  President,  and  was  read  to  him 
before  it  was  mailed.  Its  contents  met  his  en- 
tire approbation,  and  he  expressed  a  wish  that 
it  should  be  forwarded  without  delay. 

"Wm.  B.  Lewis." 
The  release  of  Santa  Anna  soon  followed,  but 
his  captivity  had  greatly  weakened  his  influence 
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in  Mexico ;  and,  as  a  President  shorn  of  his  power, 
he  set  foot  upon  his  native  soil.  Even  his  nom- 
inal authority  was  soon  taken  from  him  by  the 
election  of  his  old  rival,  Anastasio  Bustamente, 
as  President  of  Mexico.  Truly  it  looked  as  if 
Santa  Anna's  power  for  good  or  evil  was  for- 
ever gone. 

Meanwhile,  Morflt,  whom  Jackson  had  sent 
to  Texas  to  gather  information  indicating  that 
she  now  possessed  "a  civil  government  capable  of 
.  * .  .  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  an  independ- 
ent power,"  had  made  his  report;  and,  in  a  special 
message,  dated  Dec.  21,  1836,  Jackson  laid  that 
information  before  the  Senate,  clearly  intimat- 
ing that  the  evidence  was  not  such  as  to  cause 
him  to  consider  that  the  hour  for  recognition 
had  yet  arrived.  "Were  there  nothing  peculiar 
in  the  relative  situation  of  the  United  States 
and  Texas,"  he  declared,  "our  acknowledgment 
of  its  independence  at  such  a  crisis  could  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  consistent  with  that  prudent  re- 
serve with  which  we  have  hitherto  held  ourselves 
bound  to  treat  all  similar  questions.  But  there 
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are  circumstances  in  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  which  require  us  to  act  on  this  occa- 
sion with  even  more  than  our  wonted  caution. 

"The  title  of  Texas  to  the  territory  she  claims 
is  identified  with  her  independence;  she  asks  us 
to  acknowledge  that  title  to  the  territory,  with 
an  avowed  design  to  treat  immediately  of  its 
transfer  to  the  United  States.  It  becomes  us 
to  beware  of  a  too  early  movement,  as  it  might 
subject  us,  however  unjustly,  to  the  imputation 
of  seeking  to  establish  the  claims  of  our  neigh- 
bors to  a  territory,  with  a  view  to  its  subsequent 
acquisition  by  ourselves.  Prudence,  therefore, 
seems  to  dictate  that  we  should  stand  aloof,  and 
maintain  our  present  attitude,  if  not  until  Mex- 
ico itself,  or  one  of  the  great  foreign  powers, 
shall  recognize  the  independence  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, at  least  until  the  lapse  of  time,  or  the 
course  of  events,  shall  have  proved,  beyond  cavil 
or  dispute,  the  ability  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try to  maintain  their  separate  sovereignty,  and  to 
uphold  the  government  constituted  by  them." 

Jackson  might  have  added  that  he  had  the 
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best  of  reasons  for  believing  that  Texas  was  in 
no  condition  to  maintain  her  independent  posi- 
tion, for,  on  November  20th,  Houston  had  writ- 
ten him  a  confidential  letter  containing  these 
words:  "My  great  desire  is  that  our  country 
Texas  shall  be  annexed  to  the  United  States  and 
on  a  footing  of  Justice  and  reciprocity  to  the 
parties.  It  is  policy  to  hold  out  the  idea  (and 
few  there  are  who  know  the  contrary)  that  we 
are  very  able  to  sustain  ourselves  against  any 
power,  .  .  .  yet  I  am  free  to  say  to  you  that 
we  cannot  do  it.  .  .  .  I  look  to  you,  as  the 
friend  and  patron  of  my  youth,  and  the  benefac- 
tor of  mankind,  to  interpose  in  our  behalf  and 
save  us." 

The  message  therefore  was  but  part  of  Jack- 
son's method  of  responding  to  Houston's  prayer, 
and  its  tone  should  have  put  his  enemies  on  their 
guard.  When  Andrew  Jackson  began  talking 
of  "prudent  reserve"  and  "our  wonted  caution," 
it  was  time  for  his  political  opponents  to  prepare 
for  some  extraordinary  activity.  But  his  message 
appears  to  have  completely  deceived  them  all. 
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His  words  were  received  with  breathless  aston- 
ishment by  the  Anti- Annexationists,  and  with 
exaltation  by  the  Abolitionists.  They  had  felt 
so  certain  that  he  was  bent  upon  annexation  at 
any  cost,  that  they  could  find  no  voice,  even  to 
accuse  him  of  inconsistency.  Even  the  Texan 
minister  was  astonished,  and  sent  a  dispatch  to 
his  Government,  declaring  that  the  message  "has 
surprised  everybody.  It  has  pleased  no  party 
'en  masse'  except  perhaps  the  Abolitionists. 
.  .  .  Some  say  it  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  re- 
sponsibility from  the  Adiministration  to  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  President  will  recognize  im- 
mediately, if  Congress  recommends  it  by  a  ma- 
jority of  even  one." 

Had  the  Texan  Minister  been  possessed  of  a 
veritable  spirit  of  prophecy,  he  could  not  have 
foretold  the  future  actions  of  General  Jackson 
more  exactly  than  he  did  in  this  letter.  His 
views  were  confirmed  a  few  days  later  by  Jack- 
son himself.  I  called  on  the  President  at  his 
request,  Wharton  reports,  in  a  dispatch  to  his 
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Government,  and  he  told  me,  confidentially,  "that 
the  object  of  his  message  was  to  obtain  the  con- 
current action  of  Congress  on  the  subject  .  .  . 
and  would  immediately  concur  if  a  majority  rec- 
ommended it  (L  e.,  the  recognition  of  Texas) 
.  .  .  Again  and  again  he  adds,  "Genl.  Jack- 
son impressed  upon  me  the  importance  of  the 
most  sacred  confidence  in  regard  to  our  inter- 
view. ..."  Had  the  exultant  Abolition- 
ists suspected  the  deep  purpose  underlying  Jack- 
son's unexpected  moderation  and  reserve,  their 
course  would  have  been  different ;  but,  as  it  was, 
they  were  soothed  into  a  dangerous  complacency. 
In  complete  harmony  with  what  they  believed  to 
be  the  President's  wishes,  they  rejected  several 
bills  providing  for  the  immediate  recognition  of 
Texas ;  but  Wharton  significantly  wrote :  "I  am 
more  deceived  in  him  (Jackson)  than  ever  I  was 
in  mortal  man,  if  he  does  not  .  .  .  have  us 
formally  recognized  before  he  quits  the  Presi- 
dent's chair." 

A  few  days  later  the  Minister  reports,  " Gen- 
eral Jackson  says  that  Texas  must  claim  the 
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Californias  on  the  Pacific,  in  order  to  paralyze 
the  opposition  of  the  North  and  East  to  annexa- 
tion. .  .  .  He  is  very  earnest  and  anxious 
on  this  point  of  claiming  the  Californias,  and 
says  we  must  not  consent  to  less.  This  is  in  strict 
confidence." 

As  Wharton  was  writing  these  words,  news 
was  brought  to  him  that,  "the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  lower  house  (had)  re- 
ported a  resolution  recommending  the  immedi- 
ate recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas, 
also  an  appropriation  for  a  Minister  to  Texas." 
"The  report,"  he  added,  "will  certainly  be  con- 
current in    .    .    .    Glory  to  God  in  the  highest !" 

But  again  the  opposition  was  too  strong,  and 
the  Ministers  again  appealed  to  Jackson: 

"The  eyes,  the  hearts  and  the  hopes  of  our 
whole  country  are  directed  to  you  more  than  to 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States  put  together. 
.  .  .  We  implore  that  we  may  not  be  dis- 
appointed." 

They  were  not  disappointed;  but  Jackson  ac- 
complished the  recognition  of  Texas  in  his  own 
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peculiar  way.  As  the  hour  for  the  adjournment 
of  Congress  and  for  the  final  retirement  of 
President  Jackson  approached,  the  opposition  to 
recognition,  now  confidently  counting  him  as  one 
of  their  number,  laid  a  trap  for  their  own  feet. 
Deeming  it  wise  to  make  provision  for  any  con- 
tingency which  might  arise  during  recess,  they 
allowed  a  clause  to  be  inserted  in  a  civil  appro- 
priation bill,  providing  a  suitable  salary  for  a 
diplomatic  agent  to  Texas,  to  be  used  whenever 
the  President  should  consider  that  Texas  had 
given  sufficient  evidence  of  her  power  to  main- 
tain her  independence. 

No  sooner  was  this  vote  announced  than  the 
watchful  Texan  Minister  sent  an  appeal  to  the 
President  imploring  him,  "in  the  name  of  our 
country  and  by  the  friendship  of  our  President, 
.  .  .  to  close  your  brilliant  career  by  admit- 
ting Texas,  at  once,  into  the  family  of  nations." 
Jackson  unhesitatingly  took  the  step  which  the 
House  had  refused  to  take,  and  recognized  the 
independence  of  Texas,  by  sending  to  the  Senate 
the  nomination  of  a  Minister  to  that  Republic. 
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This  was  the  last  official  act  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son, as  President  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
clearly  shows  that  his  character  had  not  changed 
since  the  days  when  he  defied  his  marching  orders 
by  the  capture  of  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola.  He 
retired  to  his  estate  of  the  Hermitage,  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  but,  with  the  tenacity  of  purpose 
which  had  made  him  the  dominant  figure  in  na- 
tional politics  for  over  a  decade,  he  continued 
to  watch  over  the  annexation  project,  to  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  which  he  had  dedicated  his 
declining  years". 

Our  discussion  of  President  Jackson's  relations 
with  Houston  and  his  attitude  toward  the  revo- 
lution is  finished,  but,  in  order  to  be  better  en- 
abled to  draw  conclusions  as  to  his  motives,  we 
will  trace  his  activity  in  private  life.  He  was 
still  determined  to  see  Texas  restored  to  the 
American  nation.  His  influence  was  unshaken. 
On  September  18,  1843,  just  a  few  months  after 
Webster's  retirement,  he  wrote  to  his  faithful 
friend,  William  B.  Lewis,  saying  "Texas,  as 
I  am  advised,  is  very  willing  now,  to  come  into 
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the  Union.  I  could  obtain  the  cession  in  a  week. 
We  have  a  right  now,  Texas  being  independent, 
having  been  acknowledged  by  us,  Great  Britain 
and  France,  to  treat  with  her  as  an  Independent 
Nation,  and  annex  her  to  this  Union.  The  fu- 
ture safety  of  our  country  and  its  best  inter- 
ests demand  it.  .  .  .  We  must  regain  Texas, 
peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must."  "Eng- 
land," he  says,  "intends  to  claim  Oregon,  and 
obtain  an  undue  influence  in  Texas.  By  form- 
ing a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  with  Texas, 
she  might  secure  the  right  to  land  and  organize 
any  army  she  might  require  in  her  territory.  She 
might  even  possess  herself  of  New  Orleans  and 
reduce  all  our  fortifications  and,  having  com- 
mand of  the  ocean,  could  keep  the  country  a  long 
time,  and  it  might  cost  oceans  of  blood  and  mil- 
lions of  money  to  regain  it." 

Prof.  McElroy  comments  on  this  letter  as 
follows:  "It  is  evident  that  in  this  letter,  to  a 
confidential  friend  and  marked  'Private',  the  hero 
of  New  Orleans  is  speaking  his  whole  heart.  It 
is  not  the  letter  of  a  slaveholder,  scheming  to 
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advance  the  interests  of  the  slave  section;  but 
the  impassioned  utterance  of  a  patriot,  seeking 
to  present  reasons  for  reannexing  a  region  which 
he  believed  had  been  'corruptly  ceded'  ". 

We  agree  with  McElroy  save  that  we  are  not 
able  to  believe  that  Jackson  ever  was  able  to  con- 
vince himself  that  the  territory  had  been  "cor- 
ruptly ceded". 

Jackson  well  knew  that  President  Tyler  was 
an  eager  advocate  of  annexation.  When  Tyler, 
with  wise  caution,  refrained  from  the  discussion 
of  the  question  in  his  message  to  Congress,  Jack- 
son wrote  to  Major  Lewis:  "The  course  pursued 
by  the  President,  in  not  incorporating  in  his 
message  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Texas 
.  .  .  shows  both  prudence  and  wisdom.  The 
proper  course  is  to  enter  into  a  treaty  for  it,  and 
his  first  action  upon  it,  his  presenting  it  to  the 
Senate.  Any  other  course  would  bring  down 
upon  him  the  abuse  of  J.  Q.  Adams  and  associ- 
ates, and  perhaps  injure  the  negotiation.  Hous- 
ton will  not  oppose,  as  I  believe,  the  annexation ; 
he  dare  not     .     .     .     did  I  believe  otherwise  I 
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would  write  him  on  this  subject,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced I  could  obtain  it  in  a  day.  .  .  .  To 
prevent  Great  Britain  from  getting  it,  or  an 
influence  over  it,  we  must  have  it,  peaceably  if  we 
can,  but  forcibly  if  we  must." 

Jackson  well  understood  Houston's  policy  of 
playing  England  and  France  against  the  United 
States  in  order  to  increase  annexation  sentiment 
and  give  more  prospect  of  success.  Houston  had 
caused  new  instructions  to  be  sent  to  Van  Zandt, 
declining  the  proposition  to  conclude  the  treaty. 
Friends  of  annexation,  not  knowing  Houston's 
motive,  appealed  to  Jackson,  urging  him  to  bring 
his  old  friend,  Sam  Houston,  to  reason. 

Jackson  responded,  as  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  he  wrote  to  Wm.  B.  Lewis, 
his  personal  representative  in  Washington: 

"Hermitage, 

Janry.  18,  1844. 
My  Dear  Major  Lewis: 

I  cannot  think  Houston  can  be  hostile  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U.  S.  and  in  favor 
of  a  close  alliance  with  England.     I  hope  not. 
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I  have  just  closed  a  letter  to  him  on  this  sub- 
ject. If  I  live  to  receive  an  answer,  you  shall 
know  its  contents,  I  see  Congress  in  Texas  is 
in  favour  of  annexation.  Should  Houston  op- 
pose it,  he  will  be  placed  in  a  perilous  situation 
and  destroy  him  forever. 

Andrew  Jackson." 

Jackson  soon  heard  from  Houston.  Of  course, 
the  news  was  just  what  he  expected.  Houston 
was  as  eager  as  ever  for  annexation,  but  did  not 
consider  it  expedient  for  Texas  to  again  give 
her  consent,  until  she  should  have  definite  assur- 
ance that  the  United  States  would  annex  her. 

On  April  8,  1844,  Jackson,  restless  and  im- 
patient of  delay,  wrote  to  Major  Lewis,  "Please 
say  to  Mr.  Walker  to  push  this  matter — have 
the  treaty  made  and  laid  before  the  Senate. 
This  will  prevent  Mexico  from  invad- 
ing Texas  and  be  a  barrier  against  the  intrigues 
of  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  Say  to  him  for  me, 
and  if  you  choose  to  the  President,  that  delays 
are  dangerous.  Houston  and  the  people  of 
Texas  are  now  united  in  favor  of  annexation. 
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The  next  President  of  Texas  may  not  be  so. 
Obtain  it  the  United  States  must, 
peaceably  if  we  can,  but  forcibly  if  we  must. 
.  Having  had  some  agency  in  bringing 
about  this  measure,  I  feel  interested  . 
that  it  should  be  promptly  carried  out  in  all  good 
faith  to  General  Houston.  ...  If  the 
President  places  the  treaty  before  the  Senate, 
these  time-serving  politicians  will  be  compelled 
to  vote  for  its  confirmation  ...  I  hope 
the  President,  with  a  fearless  energy,  will  pro- 
gress not  doubting. 

Jackson's  hope  was  soon  fulfilled.  President 
Tyler  soon  caused  the  treaty  to  be  signed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  On  April 
18,  1844,  Tyler  wrote  to  Jackson,  "For  the  part, 
my  dear  Sir,  that  you  have  taken  in  this  great 
matter,  you  have  added  another  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  your  country."  This  would  indicate 
that  Tyler  considered  the  matter  disposed  of. 
John  Quincy  Adams  made  an  entry  of  despair 
in  his  diary  which  would  mean  that  he  also  con- 
sidered the  ratification  of  the  treaty  inevitable. 
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Jackson  was  not  so  confident.  Five  days  before 
the  treaty  had  gone  to  the  Senate,  Lewis  had 
written  him,  "There  appears  to  be  a  strong  dis- 
position among  many  of  Mr.  Clay's  partisans 
in  the  Senate  to  postpone  any  definite  action 
upon  the  proposed  treaty.  .  .  .  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Van  Buren's  friends  are  gen- 
erally the  open  and  strenuous  and  liberal  advo- 
cates of  annexation;  but  as  to  himself,  it  is  un- 
known what  course  he  may  declare  in  favor  of. 
Much,  very  much,  my  dear  General, 
depends  upon  your  continued  efforts. 
.  .  .  From  the  relation  in  which  you  stand 
to  President  Houston,  enjoying  in  the  fullest 
degree  his  confidence,  and  friendship,  and  I 
might  add,  even  affection,  you  will  be  able  to 
give  these  Senators,  with  whom  you  might  com- 
municate, some  very  wholesome  advice." 

Jackson  gave  plenty  of  "wholesome  and  avail- 
able advice"  but  Clay  and  Van  Buren  also  gave 
some.  Each  declared  against  immediate  annexa- 
tion. Their  combined  influence  defeated  the 
treaty  by  a  vote  of  35  to  16. 
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Jackson  was  prepared  for  this  contingency. 
On  May  3,  1844,  he  had  written  to  Major  Lewis, 
should  the  treaty  fail  of  ratification,  "I  trust 
some  of  our  members  will  have  energy  enough 
to  present  a  bill,  and  have  it  passed  through 
Congress,  accepting  of  the  tender,  and  annexing 
Texas  to  this  Union.  This  will  be  both  legal  and 
constitutional,  .  .  .  Please,  with  my  re- 
spects to  Senator  Walker,  to  give  him  my  ideas, 
should  the  Senate  fail  to  ratify  the  treaty,  of 
having  a  law  proposed  by  Congress,  accepting 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  ...  I  have 
received  a  very  pleasant  letter  from  Mr.  Tyler 
on  the  subject  of  Texas.  I  am  too  feeble  to 
reply  to  it." 

After  the  treaty  had  been  defeated,  Jackson's 
feebleness  departed.  He  wrote  scores  of  letters 
to  Washington  to  spur  the  President  and  all  an- 
nexationists to  renewed  effort.  He  began  to 
fear  that  the  secret  diplomacy  of  England  and 
France  would  be  successful.  "Texas,"  he  wrote 
on  June  28,  1844,  "must  make  part  of  our  Union, 
cost  what  it  may,  and  then  we  place  at  defiance 
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the  threats  of  combined  Europe  of  invasion.  We 
are  incapable  of  defense  on  our  west  without  it, 
where  the  excitement  by  England  of  Indians 
and  negroes  would  prove  fatal  to  our  national 
safety.  Texas  must  be  ours,  peaceably  if  can  be, 
forcibly  if  we  must.33 

Indeed  there  was  real  danger  of  this.  The 
Texan  Charge  in  London  was  instructed  to  "as- 
certain what  offers  .  .  .  (England  and 
France)  .  .  .  are  disposed  to  make  based 
upon  the  assurance  from  Texas,  that  she  will 
maintain  her  national  unity."  (Jones  to  Smith, 
July  14,  1844.  Texas  Diplomatic  Correspond- 
ence 111,  1156.)  A  dispatch  a  few  days  later 
makes  it  clear  that  Texas  was  disposed  to  con- 
clude matters  on  this  basis.  (Jones  to  Smith, 
Aug.  1,  1844.  Ibid.,  1160.  It  is  even  more 
clearly  stated  later.    Ibid.,  1163.) 

Jackson  then  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
claims  to  Texas  under  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
of  1803,  denounced  the  Florida  treaty  of  1819 
which  surrendered  it,  and  Adams  whom  he  un- 
justly blamed  for  that  treaty.     He  insisted  that 
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duty  demanded  that  the  U.  S.  hold  and  defend 
every  foot  of  territory,  "as  far  as  the  ancient 
limits  of  Louisiana."  Inasmuch  as  the  annexa- 
tion treaty  had  failed,  he  said,  "we  are  still  bound 
by  the  treaty  of  1803,"  and  he  urged  his  plan  for 
annexing  Texas  by  joint  resolution.  This  was 
the  suggestion  which  led  to  victory.  We  need 
not  trace  the  election  which  had  gone  for  an- 
nexation. Interesting  though  it  was,  it  must  not 
deter  us  in  tracing  Jackson's  activity. 

Jackson,  meanwhile,  ever  watchful  of  devel- 
opments in  the  Southwest,  had  seen  a  vision  of 
coming  disaster,  should  annexation  be  delayed 
even  to  the  date  of  Polk's  inauguration.  On 
January  15,  1845,  he  wrote  to  Major  Lewis  that 
a  great  British  party  was  arising  in  Texas,  which 
England  was  rapidly  enlarging  by  tempting  of- 
fers made  to  individuals.  The  plan,  as  he  saw 
it,  meant  British  domination,  not  alone  in  Texas, 
but  in  Mexico  and  California  also.  "It  is  tak- 
ing deep  root,"  he  added,  "and  Elliott,  the  Brit- 
ish minister,  is  fomenting  it.  .  .  .  If  Con- 
gress does  not  pass  the  law   (annexing  Texas) 
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this  session,  I  hesitate  not  in  believing  that  Texas 
is  lost.  Polk's  administration  will  be  saved  from 
all  deliberation  on  the  subject." 

On  January  25,  1845,  the  House  passed  a  bill 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  state  upon  the  territory 
included  within  and  rightfully  belonging  to  the 
Republic  of  Texas.  The  Senate  accepted  it  a 
month  later.  Thus  a  few  hours  before  the  end 
of  his  term  (March  3,  1845)  President  Tyler 
dispatched  a  joint  resolution  to  Texas  for  the 
consideration  of  that  government.  On  the 
fourth  of  July  of  the  same  year,  a  convention 
of  delegates  representing  the  people  of  Texas 
passed  an  ordinance  accepting  the  terms  of  an- 
nexation offered  by  the  joint  resolution;  and, 
with  this  ordinance,  there  was  forwarded  to  the 
United  States  a  resolution  of  the  Texan  Con- 
gress, ''tendering  to  General  Andrew  Jackson 
the  tribute  of  a  nation's  gratitude." 

What  shall  we  say  as  to  Jackson's  motive? 
We  have  already  shown  why  we  are  unable  to 
view  Professor  McElroy's  view  tenable.  We  are 
absolutely  unable  to  find  anything  to  enable  us 
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to  consider  the  charge  that  Jackson's  activity 
was  a  slaveholder's  scheme  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  slave  section  as  even  a  possible  mo- 
tive, to  say  nothing  of  being  the  motive.  What 
other  explanation  is  possible?  Just  one  can  be 
advanced.  Jackson  was  not  scrupulous  in  his 
methods.  Like  Machiavelli,  Cavour,  Bismarck, 
Disraeli  and  others  he  was  advancing  the  inter- 
ests of  his  country  as  he  honestly  viewed  the  in- 
terests of  his  country,  but  was  not  allowing  eth- 
ical standards  to  hamper  him.  The  United 
States  needed  to  expand  to  the  Southwest.  The 
territory  must  be  acquired  even  if  Jackson  and 
others  had  to  lie  and  steal  to  get  it,  so  Jackson 
proceeded  accordingly.  No  sane  man  could  have 
believed  the  things  which  Jackson  advanced  as 
his  reasons.  There  is  no  doubt  that  after  the 
movement  was  begun,  Jackson  honestly  feared 
England  and  France.  Houston's  game  had 
gone  so  far  and  the  United  States  had  moved 
so  slowty  that  Houston  and  Jackson  could  well 
have  feared  the  consequences. 

Desire  for  expansion  and  fear  of  European 
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influence,  then,  and  not  slavery  extension,  or  de- 
termination to  gain  what  "Adams  had  alienated, 
secretly  and  for  sectional  purposes,"  influenced 
Jackson  and  explains  his  relation  with  Houston. 
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